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When RockKefeller Owns the Earth 


A THEORY:— $1,000 FOR ITS REFUTATION 


H GAYLORD WILSHIRE 


LEVEN years ago I was one of 
those who were instrumental in 
starting a paper, The National- 
ist, in Los Angeles, upon the 
same lines that THE CHALLENGE 
is now following. I then pre- 
dicted in its columns, time and 
again, the inevitability of all our 
great manufacturing and trans- 
porting businesses being forced 
to abandon competition and to 
substitute combination. 

People refused to believe what they could 
not see. I was ahead of my time. THE CHAL- 
LENGE, whatever else may be said of it, is cer- 
tainly not ahead of its time. The era of com- 
bination is here, and here so obviously that I 
am no longer forced to dwell upon the premise 
of my argument. 

Let me restate my position once more. It is 
short, and the subject is so tremendously im- 
portant that it justifies repetition. I say, that 
owing to certain economic conditions, capital 
is forced by a natural economic law to congeal 
in larger and larger masses. That this law is 
much the same as the law of gravitation. All 
masses of capital have a natural attraction for 
each other, varying directly as their mass. The 
larger the mass the greater and more over- 
powering attraction it has for other masses. 
Just as today, while the moon has a certain 
attraction for bodies, yet the earth having more 
weight has still greater attraction, and the 
sun has an immensely greater attraction than 
the earth. The sun is constantly adding to its 
mass by the falling of smaller bodies into it, 
and each addition of this kind makes its force 
of attraction for the remaining stars and plan- 
ets just so much stronger. The earth must 
finally fall into the sun, and when it falls the 
sun will exert that much stronger attraction 
upon, say Mars, and so shorten the time when 
Mars too will follow the earth and tumble into 
the sun. 

Now, Mr. Rockefeller is the sun of the Capi- 
talistic System, and each time he adds a dollar 
to his pile he increases his power to add still 
more dollars. The richer he gets the richer he 
lf he has fifty million dollars in- 
come today, then in twenty years his capital 
has increased one thousand million dollars, and 
his income will be doubled. Now that thous- 


‘and millions must have come from somewhere 


on this earth. Does Rockefeller create new 
wealth? Very little. Most of that thousand 
millions will come from the transfer of owner- 
ship of the existing wealth from the present 
owners to himself. Did Mr. Rockefeller build 
new steel works? No, he bought out Mr. 
Carnegie. Did Mr. Rockefeller build new 


transcontinental railways? No, he bought out 
the Crockers, the Huntingtons, and a host of 
small fry stockholders. 

Why should he build new machinery and 
new railroads when the old is at hand and for 
sale? Yes, for sale, for sale at a price. 

What difference does price make to Rocke- 
feller in the last analysis? The sellers take 
bonds, take gold perhaps, which they expect 
to trade off for some other machinery with 
owners smaller than themselves. They will 
themselves play the Rockefeller act upon a 
small scale. Rockefeller in the meanwhile 
owning the railroads and the great industrial 
plants in this country, knows that he has in 
his power all the men he has bought out as 
certainly as any old cat knows she has the 
mouse with which she plays before sending it 
down the red lane. 

He has the railroads, and they have the gold. 
Very well. Suppose they invest that gold in 
buying up, say orange orchards here in Cali- 
fornia. How long will it take Rockefeller to 
get those orchards, if he wanted them, simply 
by fixing freight on oranges upon the basis 
of “all the traffic will bear?” 

Suppose, instead of buying orchards they 
kept their money in bank and lent it to some 
other fellow who did the investing in orange 
orchards. If Mr. Rockefeller should put the 
screws upon that other fellow, would not the 
lenders be just as much up against it when 
they took the land under foreclosure, the other 
fellow being broke, as they would have been 
if they had invested directly? The rate of 
interest varies with the rate of normal profits 
of business. If the avenues of profitable in- 
vestment are closed, then the rate of interest 
vanishes. 

When Rockefeller buys a railroad he buys 
for keeps. He is already too perplexed with 
the difficulty of investing his fifty millions a 
year to think of charitably helping out another 
perplexed capitalist by selling him some of his 
railroad stock. 

Each time Rockefeller buys up an industry 
so much less the chance of another man being 
able to invest money at a profit. When Rocke- 
feller finally buys up the whole earth, you and 
I may possibly have plenty of cash, but what 
good would it be to us? We cannot invest it 
because Rockefeller won't sell us anything. 
Why should he sell anything? What good 
would our money be to him? All he could do 
with it would be to buy back from us the very 
property he had just sold us. No, Rocke- 
feller very sensibly, as a business man, will 
politely say to us that he has nothing in the 
way of railroads, oil refineries, land, etc., to 
exchange with us for our money, our gold. 


We may keep our money, for all he cares. He 
doesn’t want the filthy stuff.. Then what will 
we do with it? We can’t invest it, for Rocke- 
feller won’t sell anything. And we cannot 
make him sell, and we can’t really find fault 
with him for not selling. However, there is 
one thing we might do with our money; in 
fact, it is the one thing we must do with it. 
We can’t “save” it, but we must “spend’’ it; 
we must “spend” some of it anyway to buy 
our food and lodging. Rockefeller owns the 
earth; it is simply as if he were keeping a big 
boarding house, and we, the inhabitants of the 
earth, had to pay him for our board and lodg- 
ing. It will not be very long before all our 
money is gone. Rockefeller can charge what 
he pleases, and we have no other boarding- 
house to go to. He might simply size up our 
respective piles and demand the whole thing 
for one day’s board and lodging. 


What will we do when we have spent all 
our money, spent it paying for our meals at 
the Rockefeller Hotel de Earth? We will nat- 
urally seek a job. We might be millionaires 
one day and the next a pauper, if Rockefeller 
asked a million dollars for one day’s board. 

We seek a job. The only man to go to is 
Rockefeller. What if he doesnt’ happen to 
have a job for us? Where will we be then? 
And how can we really expect getting a job 
from him? What can he give us to do? We 
are not expecting charity; we simply wish to 
sell our labor to him, on the proposition that 
he will be able to use that labor to his advan- 
tage financially. Some of us might find em- 
ployment as his household servants, but of 
course that would take in a very small num- 
ber of us. What we hope in the wav of em- 
ployment is either running the railroads, oil 
refineries, etc., or in building more such rail- 
roads and refineries. 


As to the last hope, it is immediately dashed 
to the ground by an instant’s reflection convinc- 
ing us that there are already more stich ma- 
chinery and railroads now in existence than 
are profitable to Rockefeller. All we can ex- 
pect, then, is working the existing machinery, 
Now, the only reason that Rockefeller would 
hire us would be because he could sell at a 
profit what we produced with the machinery 
which he desires us to run. Then it is seen 
at once that he would have no reason to hire 
us. In the first place even if he did make a 
profit he could do nothing with it as he could 
not invest it without buying himself out. In 
the next place, if he did begin to perform this 
silly act he would find that the only purchasers 
of what we produced would be we, the work- 
ers, his laborers, and we could certainly not 
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buy any more than we had money to buy with. 
Now the only money that we would have 
would be our wages and our wages certainly 
would not be unnecessarily high when such a 
shrewd manager as Mr. Rockefeller has the 
hiring. He would not pay us any more than 
we asked, and we certainly would not dare to 
ask any morc than enough to live upon if we 
had any doubts of losing the job altogether 
if we asked for more. Rockefeller would prob- 
ably know better than we did ourselves the 
exact amount it would take to give us a living 
—and you may be sure that is all we would 
get. 

The cost of living is the best we could 
expect in the way of wages. This means that 
all Rockefeller can sell to us is simply enough 
to keep us alive. It’s all we have the money 
to buy anyway. It won’t take Rockefeller long 
to ascertain that if he keeps us employed on 
full time we will produce with the earth’s 
machinery a great deal more than we can 
eat, more than our wages will buy. 

He then will say to us, “I only want you 
to run that machinery for two days in the 
week as I find that in two days you produce 
as much as you can buy and there is no use 
of your producing a lot of stuff that I cannot 
sell. That would be a wicked waste.” 

We may innocently reply to him that we are 
quite satisfied to work two days and have a 
holiday for the rest of the week, but we will 
be rather disconcerted when he replies that he 
said nothing about a holiday or at any rate 
a “holiday with pay.” He will pay us for the 
two days that we work and that is all, But 
we say “T'wo days wages won’t give us a liv- 
ing. The day’s wages now are just sufficient 
for one day’s expenses and we must have a 
full week’s wages or we will starve.” Rocke- 
feller will say that he is sorry to hear about 
our starving but really although he is very 
wealthy, still he knows we could hardly ex- 
pect him to pauperize us by paying us wages 
when we did no work. That would simply 
be the most demoralizing kind of charity. No. 
he is sorry, but he cannot see his way to hire 
us to do work when what we produced could 
not be sold nor could he see his way either to 
pay us wages for seven days when we worked 
only two days. 

That is where we starve if we don’t read 
THE CHALLENGE and find out what to do 
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All the foregoing will seem very fanciful 
to many of our readers. When the foregoing 
actually happens, as delineated, it won’t be so 
fanciful. THe CHALLENGE has a very large 
subscription list; it has a still larger number of 
readers. We have in the foregoing predicted 
a very revolutionary state of affairs shortly 
to come upon us. If we are not right we 
want to know it. We invite replies. 

We will give $1000 for the reply that refutes 
our logic, the jury to determine the fact of 
refutation to be selected, half by the writers 
themselves and half by our readers, upon any 
plan that is determined as fair and equitable 
to the challengers and THE CHALLENGE. 


KOK Ox 
The New York Nation 


Some people, especially college men, never believe 
anything unless the editor of The Nation tells them 
so. We will now give a few quotations from their 
Bible (January 10): 

The Nation thinks we are no longer a republic. 


Does any body remember the noble rage with 
which the American press denounced Spain, three 
years ago, for her policy of deporting Cuban leaders? 
They were taken to Ceuta in Africa, and we called 
shame upon a cowardly and tyrannical government 
that dared not leave a man even in a Cuban prison 
to infect the air with brave words about liberty and 
independence. Well, when we vowed to Heaven that 
no such monstrous policy had ever been heard of, we 
did not think that we should live to say ditto to it. 
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But even in this sincere flattery of Spanish methods 
we are now indulging. General McArthur is to 
deport Philippine patriots to Guam. Mabini is old 
and in broken health; but because he will not bend 
the knee, off he goes. So of Del Pilar and the 
others. Americans are afraid of them, even in prison. 
Some one might hear them in their cells whispering 
about liberty, and that would never do. Yet some 
men profess to be indignant at Mark Twain for de- 
claring that our flag in the Philippines is “pol- 
luted.” 

Detailed accounts, specific appropriations, are of 
the essence of repubican government. To give the 
taxpayers a perfect understanding where their money 
goes in the various branches of the public service, is 
the first duty of those who bear rule. Of what use 
is it for Secretary Gage to send in to Congress and 
give the country the grand total estimate of the 
next fiscal year “for the military establishment, $140,- 
000,000?” What we ought to have is an itemized 
account telling us precisely how much the Philip- 
pine army costs us—how much to raise it, how 
much to send it across the sea, how much to feed 
it, how much to care for the wounded and fever- 
smitten in hospital and camp, how much to bring 
home the bodies of the dead. Of course, the figures 
for all these things can be laboriously extracted 
from unread departmental reports. But they should 
he not only easily accessible, but prominently dis- 
played. They would be if we had a separate Phil- 
ippine army, with all the items in the appropriation 
bill providing for it voted independently. 


And it even quotes approvingly Senator Teller: 


The Czar of Russia is an absolute Czar. He has 
a council of sixty men who sit with him; but 
these sixty men are Russians. They are people of 
the country. They have their sympathies and their 
ambitions for Russia. But these Americans in the 
Philippine Islands are strangers in the country. Un- 
der the law they have a right there; but under 
God’s law, which is higher than that, they have no 
place there at all. 


Poor old Grandma Nation! It hates plutocracy, 
and is terrified at Socialism. And finally it thinks 
we are sure to have a railway trust. 


Current announcements of various groups of 
railways passing under joint control, through pur- 
chase of their shares by syndicated capital, are only 
a logical continuance of the process begun on a 
larger scale two years ago. The past week’s news in 
this direction has been taken as highly sensational, 
chiefly because of the very excitable condition of the 
stock market. But the developments are merely 
in line with the similar previous operations in the 
shares of such companies as the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
the Lake Shore, the Norfolk and Western, and the 
Long Island. Last week’s report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission called attention to the fact 
that between July 1, 1899, and November 1, 1900, 
one-eighth of this country’s entire railway mile- 
age, or 25,311 miles, had passed under the control 


of other lines. 
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A Prediction Verified 


The “Investor” has predicted for some time that 
the year of 1901 would be productive of the great- 
est consolidation of railroad interests ever known 
in the history of this country, and that powerful 
syndicates would consummate plans meaning joint 
national railroad control by purchase and alliance, 
which would. result in changing the railroad map 
of this country materially. That the movement 
has been in progress for some time, we have fre- 
quently pointed out, but it has been a matter of sur- 
prise to us, as well as to the entire market, that 
the immediate opening of the new century was to 
witness at once the perfection of so many gigantic 
projects. Within a week those owning control of 
the Great Northern Railroad and the Northern Pa- 
cific have secured control of the St. Paul system, 
and within the past few days the Reading owners, 
headed by J. P. Morgan & Co., have absorbed Jer- 
sey Central, and it now seems certain- that Lehigh 
Valley is to become part of the big combination, and 
that the Baltimore & Ohio, in the management of 
which the Pennsylvania is now dominant, is to be 
identified with the deal. 

UNIFYING ANTHRACITE INTERESTS. 


The purchase of Jersey Central for Reading is 
but a part of the great plan of J. P. Morgan & Co. to 
unify the anthracite interests, and to place the hard 
coal industry on a more profitable and substantial 
basis. The first move in the final perfection of this 
great undertaking was seen in the recent purchase 
of the Pennsylvania Coal Company’s properties for 
the Erie, and the shutting off of the proposed in- 
depndent coal road to tide-water. The second move 
was the Jersey Central purchase for the Reading. 
The third seems to be the inclusion of the Lehigh 
Valley in the deal, and the fourth promises to be a 


movement on the part of the Vanderbilt interests 
(which are working in harmony with Mr. Morgan) 
to acquire control of the Delaware & Hudson, and 
possibly the Ontario & Western, under a guaranteed 
dividend on the former of probably 5 per cent. 

Another feature of this great undertaking seems 
to be an intention of not advancing the cost of coal 
to the consumer, but of largely reducing the expense 
of marketing the product by dispensing with a large 
number of selling agents and middlemen, who for 
many years have stood between the producer and 
the consumer, charging such heavy commissions to 
the former that there has been almost no profit in 
mining, and a far less profit than there might have 
been for the transportation companies. 


NEW VALUES CREATED. 


It is these new conditions which are about to be 
put into operation which have created new values. 
The combinations pronosed are to exert control 
over rates, which are certain to add to the intrin- 
sic worth of all anthracite securities, and while 
these developments may be somewhat slow, the in- 
vesting pubiic can see what the ultimate outcome 
is to be, and are taking advantage of same by invest- 
ing heavily in all the anthracite stocks and bonds. 


We give the above from the United States Inves- 
tor, not so much as news, as it is stale by this time, 
but chiefly owing to the significance of the source. 
The Investor is not a Socialist paper, and knows 
not that these consolidations must lead to Socialism. 


It is interesting, too, for one to note how it says 
“new values” are “created” by these consolidations. 
Not value owing to the mines and railroads furnish- 
ing coal more cheaply, but because, having a monop- 
oly, there will be no more cheap coal. 

In another column, The Investor thus comments 
upon the closing of the opportunities for investment, 
and the consequent 


FALLING RATE OF INTEREST. 


This is the way labor gets more wages, according 
to Mr. Edward Atkinson’s theory, advanced by his 
recent letter to THE CHALLENGE. 


As has been frequently pointed out in these col- 
umns, the extensive demand which has come from 
investors, and particularly from the large investors 
(such as corporations), has resulted in absorbing 
and in taking out of the market a very large quan- 
tity of high-grade railroad bonds. This demand has 
now extended to the high-grade railroad stocks, 
with the result that today there exists a new basis 
of value for the regular dividend payers. We must 
become used to considering 80, and even 90, not an 
excessive price for the regular 4 per cent high-grade 
railroad stock, and it is not too much to expect that 
the shares of the leading roads of this country will 
ultimately reach the level established by first mort- 
gage bonds, and sell upon a low interest paying basis. 
Some of them have already done so—for instance, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha, Dela- 
ware and Hudson, Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western, Great Northern preferred, Illinois Cen- 
tral, New Jersey Central, Northwestern, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rock Island and Pacific, St. Paul, and many 
of the guaranteed stocks. 

In fact, it is becoming a difficult matter to secure 
guaranteed stocks, in any quantity. Take Morris & 
Essex, for instance, which is quoted around 187. 
This stock nets the investor only about 3.72 per cent. 
Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg, selling at 134, 
nets only about 3.68 per cent; Cleveland and Pitts- 
burg. selling at 188, nets about 3.70 per cent, and so 
on through the list. This would seem to indicate 
that a great many investors are becoming perfectly 
satisfied with high-grade railroad stocks that net 
from three and a half to four per cent. 


It has always been my contention that with the 
present rapid progress being made by America in 
the industrial race of nations that a tremendous 
amount of material for the substantiation of the 
Socialist’s economic position could be obtained the 
financial journals. In confirmation of this we again 
quote from a correspondent of The Investor: 


AMERICA’S WEALTH. 


A subject on which one may ponder with some 
amazement is the unparalleled increase of popula- 
tion in this country during the last century. From 
a nation of 5,308,483 souls, we have grown to 76,- 
295,220. This nation now numbers about one-twen- 
tieth of the entire population of the globe. But more 
significant than this tremendous increase in popula- 
tion is the fact that we have increased in a still 
greater ratio in our capacity to produce food, cloth- 
ing and every other thing which we include under 
the general term wealth, Not only is the aggre- 


gate amount of wealth produced annually enor- 
mously greater, but the product of every wealth pro- 
ducer has on the average very largely increased. 
The surprising discoveries and inventions of science, 
and their application to agriculture, manufacturers 
and mining, have multiplied, in some cases a hundred 
fold, the power of the average workman to produce 
everything that ministers to the satisfaction of human 
desires. A farm laborer in Dakota and other wheat 
fields of the West can raise enough food to sustain 
a thousand men. A girl in a factory can, by the aid 
of machinery, produce clothing for a thousand per- 
sons. 
ONE MAN FEEDS A THOUSAND. 


We possess natural advantages vastly superior to 
those in the possession of any of the nations which 
have monopolized so large a share of the world’s 
foreign trade. We have a magnificent supply of raw 
materials. It is practically unlimited. We have in 
abundance every material which enters in any im- 
portant degree into the commerce of the world. And 
we have the skill. American workmen are probably 
inferior to no other workmen in any nation. They 
are superior to the workmen of Europe. The prod- 
uce of the American workman is superior, both in 
quality and amount, to that of any other workman, 
unless it may be the Australian. We also possess 
the capital. We are the richest nation on earth. 
We can raise all the capital required for any pur- 
pose. And we have the enterprise. America is the 
most enterprising nation under the sun. 


However, all the correspondents don’t sing exactly 
the same song. The editor of The Investor is 
broad-minded, and he lets a certain “H. W. P.” write 
as follows. It looks suspiciously like a Socialist wolf 
had gotten into the capitalist lambfold. 


Without labor there cannot be wealth; without la- 
bor wealth will soon decay; without labor men can- 
not live. Modern society does not conform to these 
truths, and there is where the trouble comes in. Our 
systems of government and commerce absolutely 
prevent man men from working, and to that ex- 
tent violate a fundamental law of nature, and a 
natural right and duty of all men. Then, again, these 
systems are ofttimes unnatural in that they compel 
many other men to overwork and to work in occu- 
pations injurious to health. The present competi- 
tive system is responsible in the main for these vio- 
lations of natural law. 


TRUSTS PROSPER, BUT THE WOOL-GROWING FARMERS 


OTHERWISE. 


Take, for instance, the present wool situation. It 
is very unsatisfactory; big stocks of wool are being 
carried over, and prices are nowhere. The whole 
market is depressed and anxious, and mills are clos- 
ing down because of a decreasing demand. Yet the 
general times are “prosperous.” Why this anomaly 
when there are a million or two of people here who 
are badly in need of wool products, and millions 
more in other countries who need them? Because 
modern commerce consists in the continual antagon- 
ism of many of its constituent forces; because busi- 
ness as a whole is competitive, unorganized and 
wealth production is left to chance and the selfish- 
ness of the producers; and last, but not least, be- 
cause the natural rights of thousands of our fel- 
lowmen to natural opportunities and labor have been 
denied them. When wealth production and distribu- 
tion are systematic and just; when natural law and 
the natural rights of all men are conserved, then 
economic evils will disappear, and the new political 
economy will be what the current school is not— 
the ethics of exchange, or wealth and its relation 
to the moral law. The trend of advanced thought 
today assures us that the ultimate society will be 
founded on the lines indicated. 
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How Carnegie Conquered 


The construction of a new bridge across the Mo- 
nongahela, to be opened for service within the next 
few days, says the New York Tribune, directs at- 
tention afresh to a striking feature of modern 
metallurgy. The usual way to make steel is to melt 
up cold pig iron, to which other materials are added, 
and then purify the mixture by burning out certain 
undesirable elements. Pig iron, however, is itself 
the product of a previous heating process, in which 
the ore is melted with carbonate of lime to remove 
the oxygen. It occurred to some ingenious Yankee 
a few years ago that if the product of the blast 
furnace could be converted into steel before it had 
cooled sensibly a great economy in fuel would be 
secured. . 

The new bridge just mentioned has been built for 
the Carnegie company, and will be used to convey 
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molten iron from the Carrie furnaces to the Home- 
stead steel works, nearly a mile off. ot the present 
time Homestead obtains molten metal from Du- 
quesne, about four and one-half miles away. The 
new route has been laid out so as to save time and 
distance, and, possibly, caloric, too. There has 
been for some time one “hot metal” bridge across 
the Monongahela, controlled by the Carnegie com- 
pany, and, besides the new one about to be opened, 
a third is in process of erection for the Jones & 
McLaughlin interest. It will thus be perceived that 
the practice has proved so successful that it is being 
rapidly extended. 

One gets a vivid idea of this remarkable procedure 
when he reads about the precautions taken in the 
construction of the new bridge to prevent harm 
in case any of the melted metal leaks or slops over 
while in transit from the iron furnace to the steel 
works. -The spaces between the ties are to be filled 
with sand, so that no iron may fall to the decks of 
passing steamers. The ties will be of wood, but 
are to be protected by a covering of sand. On either 
side of the track there will be a raised screen of 
heavy metal plates, faced with firebrick, and reaching 
to a height of four feet. An extension of thinner 
plates will bring the screen up six feet and farther. 
The cars are ladle shaped and the molten metal runs 
directly into them when the furnaces are tapped. 
A locomotive then draws the train to the steel works 
at a moderate pace. The glowing freight is still in 
a fluid condition when it reaches the mixers there. 
If it were not the cars would be ruined. 


K Ok Ox 
England Wants Our Machinery 


Large Contracts Awarded to American Firms 

“All the leading British manufacturers are eager 
to purchase American machine tools,” said Charles 
Churchill, president of Charles Churchill & Co.,, 
Limited, of London, Manchester, Birmingam, New- 
castle-on-Tyne and Glasgow, on the eve of sailing 
for Europe after a short visit to this country. 

He came here to close some important contracts 
for American machinery to be installed in several 
of the British Government and other large indus- 
trial shops on the other side. 

Churchill is regarded as the pioneer importer and 
largest handler of American labor-saving devices in 
Great Britain. He has placed orders for large quan- 
tities of machinery to be installed in the Woolwich 
arsenal. 

Fifty gas furnaces for annealing, hardening and 
tempering projectiles have been ordered from the 
American Gas Furnace Company of this city, and 
the Cleveland Machine Screw Company, also the 
Brown & Sharpe Company, of Providence, R. L, 
are to supply several of their automatic screw ma- 
chines. 

The Armstrong-Whitworth Company, of Newcas- 
tle-on-Tyne, the great British ship-building and gun- 
making concern, is to be equipped with the special- 
ties of the Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, 
Brown & Sharpe Company, Hendley Machine Com- 
pany, of Torrington, Conn., etc. 

The great Brown plant at Sheffield, which concern 
turns out the greater portion of the armor plate re- 
quired by the British Government, will be equipped 
with some large double radial drilling machines for 
drilling armor plate. 

These machines are being built by the Newton 
Machine Tool Company, of Philadelphia. They will 
weigh twenty tons each. 

Vickers, Son & Maxim have also called for a 
number of machine tools for their Barrow-on-Fur- 
ness shipbuilding yards, the principal order having 
been secured by the Bullard Machine ‘lool Company, 
of New York city, for a number of huge boring mills. 

The machinery will be shown in full working 
operation under the guidance of American experts. 
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Senator Clark thanked the Montana legislature for 
electing him to the senate. There was an impression 
that most of the thanking should have come from 
the other side—Washington Star. 
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Some Congressmen have the grip, and some have 
lost it—The Birmingham Age-Herald. 
ps 
When Mr. Bryan uses the editorial “we,” he will 
not intend it to include Grover Cleveland or William 
C. Whitney—The Washington Star. 
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Socialism Not a Fad 
Belfort Bax 

Let us consider the “question-begging appellative” 
or phrase with which it is sought to damage a prin- 
ciple with which you disagree by calling it a “fad.” 
Now the word “fad” means, according to Webster, “a 
hobby, freak, or whim,’ and is connected with the 
old word “faddle” meaning to “fondie,” or “play 
with.” A fad, therefore, really connotes a small 
or comparatively unimportant matter which en- 
grosses a large, or at least unusual, share of atten- 
tion. From this it has readily come to mean some- 
thing to which an exaggerated estimate of importance 
is attached. But the word has now got to be di- 
vested of all meaning whatever by being applied as a 
term of abuse to any doctrine or principle the user 
of it dislikes or finds inconvenient. For instance, 
to take an extreme case, we have heard Socialism 
itself, and Atheism and Catholicism respectively 
termed “fads.” Now, it is perfectly admissible to 
maintain that these things are all or severally either 
wrong or right, but in no case, whatever can they be 
“fads.” Whether they be right or wrong, true or 
false, they are too comprehensive, and involve too 
vast issues for either them or their opposites, ever 
to be legitimately designed as “fads.” An opinion 
zealously held may be utterly and preposterously 
absurd without being a “fad.” Where a man devotes 
his whole energies to (say) anti-vaccination, and by 
his words or acts gives it to be understood that the 
entire future of the world’s history depends on 
whether the laws as to compulsory vaccination are 
repealed or not, he may justly be styled a “faddist,” 
and anti-vaccination a ‘fad,’ and this quite irre- 
spective of whether we regard his views on the sub- 
ject as in themselves well or ill founded. 


* * X* 


Croker —A Modern Tyrant 


When Croker ran for alderman in opposition to 
Boss Tweed’s wishes, says W. A. White, in Mc- 
Clure’s, he was elected, and helped to pull down 
Tweed. “Tweed fell, not because he was a thief, but 
because he did not tell the truth to his fellow-thieves ; 
they found they could not trust him, and Croker 
learned in Tweed’s downfall the one trick which has 
given Croker power,—he learned to tell those who 
trusted him the exact truth, and to make a lie the 
cardinal sin in his code.” 

At the time that John Kelly rose to the boss’ throne 
in Tammany, Croker was a district leader, and Kelly 
made him a sort of privy councilor, giving him the 
office and title of city chamberlain. Mr. White says 
Croker conducted the various offices he held—coro- 
ner, city chamberlain, and fire commissioner—de- 
cently and without scandal. 


CROKER BECOMES KING. 


“When John Kelly died, the crown came to Croker 
by natural selection. He was elected chairman of 
the finance committee of Tammany. That is his office 
today. The finance committee is composed of five 
district leaders out of the thirty-seven in New York. 
Under each leader are a score of precinct captains, 
each of whom is set over four or five hundred peo- 
ple; the people are divided into tribes of nationality 
and also subdivided into clans. This organization, 
which has nothing to do with political creeds or plat- 
forms, but coheres out of greed for public taxes and 
public privileges, is the most perfect voting machine 
on earth. To the royal head of this system, Croker 
came as a journeyman who had worked up from a 
bound-boy. He was made king by grace of his 
strong right arm and a steel brain sharpened on a 
man-hunter’s whetstone. Passionate—and by that 
token soft-hearted—simple as a child, acquisitive, 
shrewd, in a narrow groove, like a machine, sordid 
at the core, and ignorant of civilization as a Hun, 
Croker came to his throne a troglodyte king over a 
race of cavemen.” 

HOW MR. CROKER MADE HIS MONEY. 

“When he went into Wall Street he was as ignor- 
ant of the methods there as the Mahdi. The men 
who played his hand for him needed a friend at the 
soul of things in New York City. and they knew 
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where the soul of things was. They did not buy 
Croker. He accepted no bribe. He is true to his 
friends, and his friends stand by him. He made 
real estate investments, and his advance knowledge 
of the proposed public improvements made his in- 
vestments profitable. He bought stock in city in- 
dustrials, and his friends in officé protected his in- 
vestments, and the stock rose and Croker skimmed 
off the cream. He frankly acknowledges that what 
street parlance calls his political pull represents his 
capital. His life has been devoted to accumulating 
this influence, and he checks on it now as an old man 
would check on his life’s savings, rather proudly 
than otherwise.” 

Mr. White reminds us that it cannot be denied 
that Croker is one of the great powers in American 
politics. He goes further, and says that he believes 
Croker’s death today would be a calamity to the city, 
“for no other man in all Tammany who might suc- 
ceed him is so honest as Croker.” 

fp See Se 


The Terms of Surrender 


One hundred and seventy millions is the price that 
Andrew Carnegie should get by his agreement to 
sell to a syndicate, headed by J. P. Morgan & Co., 
his 53 per cent of the $320,000,000 capital stock of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, Limited. 

Mr. Carnegie will retain his holdings of $100,000,- 
ooo of collateral trust 5 per cent bonds of the Car- 
negie Company. 

J. P. Morgan & Co., controlling railroads and coal 
mines worth $862,000,000, and hand-in-glove with 
the Standard Oil Company, now worth $835,000,000, 
by securing Mr. Carnegie’s stock, complete a combi- 
nation of the greater steel industries of the United 
States, the present capital of which is $793,000,000. 
Wall Street understands that Mr. Carnegie will ac- 
cept payment for his stock in bonds of the new trust 
guaranteed by the Federal Steel Company. 

J. Pierpont Morgan’s new trust will consist of: 

Carnegie Steel Company; $320,000,000. 

Federal Steel Company, $20,000,000. 

American Steel & Wire Company, $90,000,000. 

American Bridge Company, $70,000,000. 

National Tube Company, $80,000,000. 

American Steel Hoop Company, $32,000,000. 

The capital stock to be floated by the Steel Trust 
will be $1,000,000,000. In alliance close and secret as 
ever, the Venetian Senate, Morgan, Rockefeller and 
their creation, the Steel Trust, now direct industries 
worth in the aggregate $2,490,942,358. 

This alliance will control the iron and steel indus- 
try as absolutely as the government controls the 
national postoffice. 

* *k * 


Give Us Pure Milk 


The public health demands the strictest possible 
enforcement of the milk ordinance. We must have 
pure milk. The disclosures in yesterday’s Herald 
revealed an alarming state of affairs, resulting from 
the laxity with which the ordinance has been en- 
forced. A leading physician is authority for the 
estimate that of the total number of deaths in Los 
Angeles of infants less than one vear old, one- 
fifth are killed by impure milk. More than forty 
homes are desolated every year from this cause. 

Health Officer Powers declares that the time of the 
milk inspector is taking up in “doing politics,” to 
hold his position. No more shameful illustration 
of the damnable spoils system could be furnished. 
The individual is not to blame; it is the system that 
the people have calmly winked at for years. At 
present the health office cannot control its own ap- 
pointments. In one scale is pure milk: in the other 
are the lives of forty babies. Shall the law be en- 
forced? Here is a golden opportunity for the wom- 
en’s organizations to make their influence felt—Los 
Angeles Herald. 


* 

Tf the Herald really wants pure milk and be not 
simply agitating a milk crusade to advertise itself 
then let it advocate a municipal dairy. If the city 
ran a dairy selling good, pure milk at cost, that would 
be a complete and final solution. The Herald advo- 
cates a city water supply, why doesn’t it advocate 
a city milk supply? Does the editor think it not 
silly to have ten milk wagons rattle by his house 


every morning, delivering milk when one wagon 
would be sufficient? 

What would he think if there were ten water pipes 
laid in his street by ten different competitive water 
companies? Not only is there enormous waste 
through a competitive milk supply, but it is inevita- 
ble that this waste will always be an attempt to 
compensate it by adulteration. Are Los Angeles 
people more willing to have their babies killed by 
poisonous milk than they are to experiment with 
such an innocent form of municipal Socialism as 
a municipal dairy? 

Why do not the different women’s clubs take up 
a practical subject like this? Have they no maternal 
instinct ? 
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N making a city charter it is a common- 
place to say that we should look into 
the future. However, inasmuch as a 
matter of fact, we refuse to bear this 
axiom in mind, it may not be out of 

: place to recur to it. 

Nel There is at present no reason to 

Sas! believe that the tendency seen all over 

i the world for men to congregate in 
| cities at the expense of the country 

: will not continue. This means that 
a city life is to be the life of the great 
part of humanity, and as such demands the most 
careful foresight in planning it out. 

PUBLIC OWNERSHIP. 

It is thus a fundamental instinct asserting itself 
when city conventions and charters everywhere de- 
mand open avenues for the future public ownership 
of public utilities. 

When men lived largely in the country, and even 
the average city man looked for his declining years 
to be probably passed in rural retirement, it was 
but natural that the conduct of city life was not of 
the importance it has assumed today. 

Even if a private company did own the water sup- 
ply of one’s city and was making heavy profits from 
supplying a poor article, it was not of great import- 
ance if this was simply a temporary episode in life. 
A man might contemplate with equanimity such a 
condition of affairs if it was considered to happen in 
one of the way stations of life, but immediately it 
is conceded that city life is the great life of man, 
then the motive to adjust even the most trivial in- 
conveniences and anomalies becomes imperative. 

However, I did not set out to advocate public 
ownership of public utilities, as I regard that policy 
as pretty well conceded, but I do wish to draw atten- 
tion to the need of formulating a city charter that 
will accommodate itself to the future field of largely 
extended municipal activities, such as public owner- 
ship necessarily implies. 

If there is to be any divergence of opinion it will be 
probably developed in the matter of deciding where 
to place the preponderance of executive powers in 
one man, the mayor, or among a number, the 
council. 
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MUNICIPAL ABUSES. ' 
No one more than myself is more keenly alive to 
the danger of allowing the present system of muni- 
cipal abuses to continue by making it impossible to 
fix responsibility, owing to the division of powers. 
I mention this because it is said that placing power 
in the council rather than in the mayor tends to a 
continuation of this system. If I thought this I 
would at once abandon my advocacy, for it is from 
no theoretical love of democracy that I take my 
position. I believe the administration of civic busi- 
ness through the progressice municipalization of va- 
ness through the progressive municipalization of 
various public utilities, will eventually render it 
a physical impossibility for one man to look after so 
many things. I admit the bad features in giving 
the council powers of appointment, but it is hardly 
remedied by turning it over to a mayor. 
With a good civil service there should be practi- 
cally no change of municipal employes from one 


year’s end to the other, and even those would be 


made on the merit system, so there could be no 
spoils for councilmen to promise. 

But it is not for the power of appointment I am 
contending for the council, but for administration. 

The system of a large council with complete ad- 
ministrative powers has proved a success in all cities 
under the British crown, Germany, France, Italy and 
Switzerland. 

It is a notorious fact that our American cities are 
wretchedly misgoverned, whereas foreign cities are 
all universally well governed. 

EXCUSE IN AMERICA. 
The habitual excuse made in America is the im- 


possibility of fixing responsibility. There is no such 
plea made in foreign cities, where the power rests 
in the council. Why should the centralization of 
power in a city council here have any different effect 
than what it does in England? As it is now, we 
have a mayor, a board of education and a council, 
three bodies all more or less responsible for the man- 
agement of the schools. Where any breakdown oc- 
curs there is a beautiful chance for the shifting of 
blame. If the council had exclusive jurisdiction, if 
a committee of the council comprised the board of 
education, a committee who would be able to present 
to their own body from their own floor their de- 
mands for money for the schools, etc., there would 
be much more harmony, and if things went wrong 
there would be nobody for the council to shift the 
blame upon. 
PRIVATE AND PUBLIC CORPORATIONS DIFFERENT. 

The fundamental difference between a private 
corporation and a public one is that the former is 
essentially formed for the purpose of living at the 
expense of the people while the latter is formed for 
the benefit of the people. 

A private water company serves water to make 
money, while a public company serves water to serve 
the people. 

It is evident in the first case that there must con- 
tinually exist friction between the company and the 
public, while in the latter there should be perpetual 
peace. 

The private company then necessarily must be a 
militant organization, and as such will succeed best 
when its affairs are turned over to one head—a 
captain of industry. 

Hence the argument for autocracy, while unan- 
swerable for a militant private business does not 
apply at all to a peaceable public business. 

In other respects, however, the analogy between 
private and public corporations holds pretty well, 
and it is safe to reason that the methods that have 
made the former a success would, if applied, like- 
wise make the latter so. 

A private corporation elects a board of directors 
and delegates to them the whole management of its 
affairs. If the corporation is in a state of fierce war- 
fare with either the community of with other com- 
peting corporations, it 1s more than likely that the 
directors in turn will turn over the management to 
their president. However, it is to be noted that 
the right of administration remains with the board 
of directors, and can be resumed by them at will 
any time. 

I mention this because it has been suggested that 
a city council should have simply legislative func- 
tions only. It is palpably absurd to suggest that a 
board of directors should have only powers to draw 
up by-laws. Is it not equally absurd to similarily 
restrict the directors of a city corporation? If this 
were done their duties would be finished in the first 
week of their existence. They would be drawing pay 
for their term and do nothing. 

It is undeniably true that we have had sad expe- 
riences with city councils, but this is traceable to one 
of two conditions: 


1. The impossibility of accurately locating the 
blame. 


2. The impossibility of punishing the blamewor- 
thy, even if located. 


When all power is located in the council instead 
of being divided up among a lot of independent 
boards, a mayor and various independent elective 


officials, the first impossibility is abolished. 
As to the second, I would remedy it by vesting the 


the power of recall in the people, so that they can 
return to private life any elective official at any time 
they see fit. 

As an additional safeguard, no franchise nor con- 
tract made by the council should become valid until 
the people had had the opportunity of requiring its 
submission to a referendum vote for confirmation. 
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Germany & America: Britain’s Rivals 


Writing on the struggle for industrial supremacy, 
Mr. Benjamin Taylor agrees with Count Goluchow- 
ski that the industrial menace to England comes from 
America, not from Germany: 

“A careful consideration of the commercial and 
financial position of Germany leads to this conclu- 
sion, that while the economic development has been 
natural and inevitable, the industrial expansion has 
been too rapid. Like a youth growing too quickly, 
the country has overshot its strength. If the pace 
of development is not abated,there will come soon 
a period of exhaustion and collapse. There will 
come also a rise in the level of wages and of the 
standard of living—both now lower than our own— 
not to be reached, probably, without some of the 
Sturm und Drang of industrial warfare through 
which Great Britain herself has passed. We are in- 
clined to believe, therefore, that German competition 
with us in the world’s markets has reached its high- 
water mark. 

“On the other hand, the real strength of the in- 
dustrial competition of America has yet to be felt. 
The measure designed to revive the American mer- 
cantile marine did not pass through last Congress; 
but some measure of the sort will certainly become 
a law within the next four years, if the Republicans 
are confirmed in power. Even now American manu~ 
facturers are sending shipbuilding material to this 
country, not at a sacrifice and merely to lighten their 
stocks, but at remunerative prices. America has 
obtained and will retain the lead as the greatest iron 
and steel producer in the world. And as such she 
is compelled both to increase her home market by 
shipbuilding and to obtain foreign markets. As for 
American coal, it has certainly come to stay in 
Europe, though it may cease to come to Great Brit- 
ain when our uwn inflated industry is restored to a 
normal condition. It is not necessary, however, for 
American coal to come into our ports in order to 
make a serious inroad upon our foreign trade.” 
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Public or Private Trusts? 


Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, the president of the Illinois 
Central, foresees a general consolidation of railroads 
in this country. He thinks competition harmful and 
union inevitable. “It is not a great stretch of the 
imagination,” he says, “to see all the railway lines 
of the country amalagmated into groups, according 
to geographical conditions, and each group controlled 
by one financial interest.’ 

Doubtless Mr. Fish is right. The day of competi- 
tion in the transportation business is manifestly past. 
We shall soon have one central power controlling all 
the railroads, not only of a section, but of the entire 
country. 

This power will hold the lives of cities and states 
at its mercy. It can say to Omaha, “Grow,” and to 
St. Louis, “Wither away.” It can enrich manufac- 
turers or drive them out of business. It can send 
land values in one region soaring and drive prices 
in another below the face of the mortgages. 

This great power is undoubtedly coming. But 
when Mr. Fish and his friends have proved that it 
can be exercised by a single agency, is it likely that 
the people will consent to leave that agency beyond 
their own control? 

Railroad consolidation means the execution of the 
Journal’s policy—‘Public ownership of public fran- 
chises.”—W. R. Hearst. 

* Ok Ok 


RarELY.—The state1..ent is sent out from Lincoln 
that Editor Bryan has refused a $10,000 soap ad. 
for The Commoner, as if that were something re- 
markable. As a mater of fact, weekly papers rarely 
accept $10,000 soap ads.—Kansas City Journal. 

* * 


Socialism is simply aplied Christianity ; the Golden 
Rule applied to every day life.—Prof. Ely. 
* Ok Ok 


The ethics of socialism are identical with the 
ethics of christianity—Encyclopedia Britannica. 


o 
“SPENDING” vs “SAVING” 


REE TRADE would increase the pro- 
ductivity of labor by allowing it to 
operate at the point of greatest ad- 
vantage.” Thus speaks the Free- 
‘Yrader, and he is right. 

“Grow cotton in the South and 
wheat in the North, and let the South 
clothe the North and the North feed 
the South. Let us have no tariffs 
that make man fight against nature 
rather than co-operate with her,” says 
he. 

“Protection would force the pro- 
duction of goods at home, and there- 
by create a demand for labor, which 

otherwise would be unemployed. If you want a ‘job’ 

vote for Protection,’ says McKinley to the working- 
man. And he is right. 

“How absurd! How can both Free-Trader and 
Protectionist be right when they hold diametrically 
opposed views?” exclaims the reader. 

“Ah! but do they have different views in reality?” 
Certainly not. Each sets up a straw man of his 
own construction and thinks that when he knocks 
his own dummy down that he is debating on Free- 
Trade and Protection. 

If there is a demand for a thousand tons of ba- 
nanas in Canada and the labor of fifty men suffices 
to produce wheat enough to exchange for the ba- 
nanas, while it would require the labor of one hun- 
dred men to raise in a hot-house the same quantity 
of the fruit in Canada, it not only proves that the 
Free-Trader is right when he says that Protection 
diminishes production, but it also proves that the 
Protectionist is equally correct in claiming that it 
furnishes employment for twice as many laborers. 

Of course, there are very few Protectionists that 
are frank enough to admit that Protection dimin- 
ishes production, although it is this feature and 
this alone that gives it a leg to stand on. But while 
there are few Protectionists that will look Truth 
in the eyes, there are still fewer Free-Traders who 
do not shirk the ultimate analysis of the tariff issue. 
It is not enough to prove to the workingman that 
his labor is more productive when unfettered by 
tariff restrictions, without also showing him that 
the increased productivity gives him employment 
at increased wages. It is right here that the Free- 
Tradez makes a miserable break-down in his dem- 
onstration that Free-Trade benefits the workman. 

It is easy enough to conceive of a case where high 
tariff could cause a reduction in the amount pro- 
duced by the workman, yet at the same time cause 
an advance in his wages. For instance, let us sup- 
pose Free-Trade exists between Canada and the 
United States. That as the coal mines of British 
Columbia are much easier worked than those in the 
State of Washington, the people of Washington 
naturally buy their coal from the cheapest source, 
and so import their supplies from across the boundary 
line. A tariff is now laid on, and the result is that 
they find it cheaper to work their own mines thau 
to pay the old price, with the new duty added, of the 
British coal. It is easy to see that the Washington 
man as a consumer is injured by the coal tariff. 
But, how is it when we view him as a workman? 
He may have been unable to find employment be- 
fore the tariff caused the opening of the home mines. 
It is supposable that in the Free-Trade era, that ow- 
ing to slack times in Washington he had found em- 
ployment in the British mines. With the advent 
of Protection he returns, as he can now find em- 
ployment in mines at home. Owing to the increased 
demand for labor caused by the new mines, he is 
enabled to get higher wages notwithstanding the 
fact that his labor is not nearly as effective in the 
new Washington mines as it was in the British Co- 
lumbian mines, where he had been formerly work- 
ing. 
“But the high wages will soon attract more la- 
borers into Washington, and they will finally force 
wages down to where they were before, so at best 
Protection only affords a temporary relief for the 
workman.” Thus interjects the Free-Trader. 

To this it can be replied that Free-Trade does not 
even afford a temporary relief. The whole amount 
of the matter is that under the existing state of 
society, labor is a commodity, and as such its price 
is determined by the inexorable law of demand and 
supply, just like the price of any other commodity. 
If there is more sugar on the market than the de- 
mand calls for, then down goes the price of sugar. 
If there are more laborers seeking employment 
than there is a demand for, then down goes the 
price of labor, otherwise called wages. 

As it happens that there is usually an over supply 
of labor on the market, wages are as the result of 
this conditon in a state of chronic depression. The 
unemployed man fixes the rate that the one in em- 
ployment receives. This is about enough to secure 
such necessities and indulgencies that custom makes 
the workman deem absolutely essential to life. Prac- 
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tically the custom of the country is what finally 
fixes the minimum wage. The Egyptian fellah con- 
siders life is worth living provided he gets rice for 
food and a cotton breech clout for clothing, and this 
is all he gets. The American workman insists upon 
having a complete suit of clothes, a more varied 
bill of fare than rice affords. This argument may 
seem strange to those who have been accustomed 
to hear that the cause of high wages is a high de- 
gree of productivity. However, the fallacy of this 
view is easily demonstrated by examples of every- 
day occurrence. If this were true, then the richer 
the mine, the more the miner would get; the more 
profitable the railway, the higher the railway work- 
er’s wages. Does the laborer ask for an analysis 
of the soil before he hires himself to the farmer? 
Does the switchman insist upon his wages being 
determined by the dividends paid by the railway 
company? Did the “Homestead” workmen get the 
benefit of the improved method of manufacture? 

Certainly not. Great productivity whether caused 
by natural advantages or by the use of labor-saving 
machinery does not in the least carry with it, of 
necessity, high wages. Workmen, considered as a 
class and including the brain-workers as well as the 
muscle-workers, receive, as their share of the prod- 
uct, about what they consider necessary to exist- 
ence; all the rest goes to the landlord and capitalists, 
to Carnegie, Vanderbilt and Company. An increase 
in productivity is a gain by so much to the employ- 
ing class, it is no direct advantage to the laborers. 
Indirectly, however, it is certainly of immense 
importance to the working classes. To understand 
this we have but to consider the destination of that 
part of the product which goes to the share of the 
employers, the Vanderbilts, etc. One part of it is 
used by them as articles for personal use and con- 
sumption, such as houses, clothing and food, etc., 
plain or luxurious, as the case may be. The other 
part, and by far the more important part, is used 
for the construction of new machinery of production, 
more railways, more sugar refineries, etc., for in- 
stance. 

The diversion of products into the first channel 
is called “spending,” while the diversion into the 
second channel is known as “saving.” 

Both of these channels have a limited carrying ca- 
pacity. 

“Spending” is not only limited by desire becom- 
ing satiated, but also is deterred by the need that 
each capitalists feels of being well “heeled” to gain 
supremacy in the financial field. For instance, if 
Rockefeller “spent” his money in building fleets of 
pleasure yachts for his own use, instead of “say- 
ing” it and acquiring more railways, he would be 
today at Vanderbilt’s mercy in the railway world. 

“Saving” is limited by the exhaustion of the de- 
mand for additional machinery of production. This 
occurs when the machinery already built is sufficient 
to supply the wares that are required by the luxu- 
ries of the rich and the necessities of the workers. 
For instance, at present, there are more than enough 
sugar refineries to furnish all the sugar that can 
be sold, hence it is that Mr. Havemeyer is unable 
to invest his “savings” in building more refineries 
as has been his wont. It is to be remembered that it 
is not what the hungry wish to eat, but what the 
hungry are able and willing to pay for that deter- 
mines the commercial demand for sugar. This “ef- 
fective’ demand, as economists call it, is the only 
demand that is considered in economics. “If wishes 
were horses then beggars might ride.” Hence when 
objectors say it is absurd to claim that there are 
too many sugar refineries when every one knows 
that there are thousands of people who want sugar, 
they simply exhibit their ignorance of the methods 
of the business world. While those who say that 
there can never be “over-production,’ because, al- 
though man’s material wants may be satisfied, that 
it will never be possible to “over-supply” his spir- 
itual wants, seem to ignore the fact altogether that 
the unemployed workman is only too glad to have 
his material wants, let alone the spiritual wants, 
supplied in exchange for his labor. He would be 
considered a fool indeed should he refuse employ- 
ment because the wages offered were insufficient 
to also gratify his longings for the esthetic. They 
seem to assume that society is organized on the 
co-operative plan, totally ignoring the most palpable 
conditions of our competitive system. 

At present, the army of labor in the United States 
is divided into two battalions; one engaged in work- 
ing the machinery already constructed, the other 
constructing still more additional machinery. With 
the undeniable existence already of “over-produc- 
tion” in the commercial sense, there can be no aug- 
mentation of the first division of the labor army. 
That there will soon be no more additional ma- 
chinery to be constructed, and so continue in work 
the second battalion, is becoming more and more 
evident every day. If there were any doubt on this 
point it would be removed by the testimony borne 
by the appearance of monopoly superseding compe- 
tition in the conduct of the manufacturing businesses 
in the United States, the immediate cause of this 


important evolution being the “over-production 
brought about by competition,” and for which mo- 
nopoly is the only specific. 

The question then soon to be solved is to deter- 
mine how the second battalion is to be employed, 
when the machinery of production that they are 
now building is finally completed. How are the 
workmen that have been building the oil refineries, 
the sugar refineries, the steel rail mills, etc. (all of 
which are now finished and are in the control of 
monopolies whose especial function it is to see that 
no more surplus machinery of this description is 
constructeau in the future), to be employed now that 
their work is completed? They cannot be turned 
into the field of agriculture, as already there is a 
wail from the farmers on account of low prices 
arising from over-production of farm produce. There 
is even now a movement on foot to induce farmers 
in the South to restrict the area devoted to cotton, 
and those in the North to pursue the same plan in 
regard to wheat. As a matter of fact, there is na 
chance for any considerable number of them getting 
employment. For a certain period the development 
of new industrial enterprises in the South has af- 
forded employment for a fraction, but that is already 
over-done. The remainder are either altogether un- 
employed, or are engaged finishing up that little ma- 
chinery of production that still may remain wun- 
completed. When this last is finally done and when 
the period of time necessary for its accomplish- 
ment depends upon the effectiveness of labor, then 
there will be a crisis in the history of the United 
States. It will then become manifest to all that 
the only way to solve the unemployed problem is to 
either shorten the hours of labor sufficiently to af- 
ford employment for the unemployed, or to raise 
wages sufficiently so that consumption will equal 
production. It is possible that the first named solu- 
tion may be attained by legislative enactment. One 
thing is certain, and that is that an eight-hour day 
is pretty sure to be found to be too long rather 
than too short, and that the next step will have 
to be another shortening of hours if production is 
to be kept even with consumption. As to the second 
method of solution, viz., increasing the share of the 
workers, by raising wages, until consumption equals 
production, there is no possible method of doing this 
so long as wages are determined competitively by 
the law of demand and supply. If, however, pro- 
duction and consumption were carried on co-opera- 
tively instead of competitively, if the workers them- 
selves owned the machinery of production, instead 
of Carnegie, Vanderbilt and Co., there is no reason 
why there should not only be an immense increase 
in the share of each worker, but at the same time a 
corresponding diminution of the hours of labor. It 
seems that this will be the final solution of the labor 
problem, as all other efforts are makeshifts at best. 
In fact, in these democratic days it is the only so- 
lution that could be expected to give satisfaction. 
It was the encroachments of King George on the 
political rights of the people a hundred years ago 
that brought on the first American Revolution. It 
may be the encroachments of a King Carnegie, from 
his Scottish castle, on the economic rights of the 
people to the fruits of their labor, that will bring 
on the second. Ameican Revolution. 

A policy of either free-trade or protection has 
but a very indirect influence on the condition of la- 
bor. On the assumption that a high tariff diminishes 
productivity it is seen that it does to that extent in- 
crease the opportunities of employment, but then 
again it must be considered that anything that tends 
to diminish productivity also by so much diminishes 
the part of the product that is applied to the con- 
struction of new machinery of production, and as the 
completion of this machinery is going to be an event 
that will force the inauguration of the co-operative 
system of production, there are good grounds for 
workmen favoring free-trade, just as the same argu- 
ment applies to any other device that increases pro- 
ductivity. Considering, however, the vast capital in- 
vested in protected industries that might be rendered 
valueless in many instances were free-trade adopted, 
there is good room for doubt as to whether the 
amount of capital destroyed would not be more than 
the gain arising from any increased productivity. 
Hence it can be said that generally speaking the 
tariff, high or low, is of but little importance to the 
workman. His endeavor should be to have instituted 
the co-operative system of production and distribu- 
tion in place of the present competitive system. Let 
him own and manage his tools now known as Van- 
derbilt railroads, Gould telegraph system, Carnegie’s 
steel mills, Havemeyer’s sugar refineries, Rockefel- 
ler’s oil refineries, Astor’s land, etc., etc.; in fact, all 
by voting for Socialism. 

Let him express his wish to own his own country 
by voting for Socialism. 


Note—Published as a tract by H. G. Wilshire in 
1892. Timely yet, however. 


* x x 
“Let the Nation own the Trusts.” 


Crude Oil For Streets 

A E. Broch,Trustee, City of Redlands, Cal. 

We have found it a great success. It has in fact 
settled the question of dust with us. Two years ago, 
when we adopted the plan, water was very scarce, and 
that moved us to try the experiment of using oil. 
We have not a single complaint from any person in 
the town in regard to the use of oil. It has satisfied 
everybody much better than water, and, what is one 
of the best features of it is, that, when the rainy 
season comes, it protects our roads and keeps them 
in better condition than would otherwise be the case, 
by putting a coating upon the streets. One objection 
that was raised to it was its getting on ladies’ dresses 
and bicycles. But all of those objections have been 
practically settled. There is nothing whatever detri- 
mental in the use of oil on the streets, and the more 
we use it, the more we think of it, and there is no 
doubt that we will continue to use it instead of water. 
Moreover, we believe it is cheaper than water. The 
oil has to be heated, and is put on hot. The oil is 
applied with a patented machine about six feet wide, 
and on top of it the machine puts a little dust—it 
works better where there is about an inch of dust on 
the street. It wants to be put on in hot weather, so 
that it runs better and spreads right out. Then ina 
day or two you can drive right over it. In the first 
place, we applied it on one side of the street and put 
up barriers so as to keep people off from it, but now 
we do not do that. We simply let them drive over 
it if they want to. 1t will stick on the wheels of a 
wagon for a day, but after that you don’t notice it 
at all. 

Sprinkling three times a year will keep the dust 
down. 

It is not applicable to an asphalt street, however. 
It would spoil the asphalt. In the center of the town 
we have asphaltum, and we keep the oil away from 
it. We paid in one year $4424, including $15 a mile 
royalty, for the use of the machine on a total of 18 


miles of street, and the sprinkled space was 18 feet. 


wide on some streets and on some 12 feet wide, the 
sprinkled area being 95,000 square feet. 

The oil runs out and covers the dust on the sides 
of the streets. A poor grade of oil, with an asphalt- 
um base, is used. The price of the oil is varied, 
the first we bought being $1 per barrel, and now it is 
$1.25. Another thing I would like to mention is that 
we have had no difficulty at all in collecting from 
the property-owners two cents a foot on each side 
of the street, while the total cost is eight cents per 
foot. 

The experiment of oil for street sprinkling has been 
used in the Boston park system, and they have found 
it of such advantage that they are going to extend 
it. The one objection to it is the rank odor, which 
will last all the way from four to six weeks. 

* OK OK 


Ex-Mayor Hewitt, N. Y. 
Would Turn ClocK’s Hands Back 


Since 1840 our national wealth has increased five 
times as fast as our population. The advance of 
industry which has brought us this wealth beyond 
the wildest dreams of avarice, has also brought on 
conditions which make it an absolute impossibility 
for some people to live decent, respectable lives. The 
rich have not even begun to do what they ought 
to do. Men that I almost worship for their gener- 
osity and solicitude for those that have less, are not 
giving, in proportion to their wealth, the half that 
was given by their families a generation ago. Have 
we the right to take all this wealth and do nothing 
to correct the evils created in its production? Can 
you accept these millions and shut your eyes to the 
evils which weave themselves about the producers? 
Can any one be content with such conditions? Good 
God! Can this be the end to which we have been 
working all these centuries? Is this the result of 
our industrial development, and must our prosperity 
as a nation be purchased at such a staggering price? 
If these terrible tenements, these overcrowded dis- 
tricts, these dark and foul dwelling-places, and all the 
attending miseries, must go with industry, then I 
would to God that every industrial center could be 
destroyed, as were Sodom and Gomorrah of old, 
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and men be driven back to the land where they can 
at least have the breezes and the green grass and the 
sunshine and the blue of heaven to look up to. 


* OK OO 


RocKefeller’s True Mission 


“The Rockefellers, Goulds and Morgans are 
the conquering generals that lead the way into 
new and productive territory that in the end, 
the people will occupy and enjoy—not by any 
violent process of rebellion and seizure, but by 
the natural law which allows no one man, be 
he great or small, rich or poor, more than one 
span of life, and little more in that life than 
his board and lodgings. 

“The capitalist of today, even under the 
modified co-operation that now exists, does not 
have his wealth in piles of gold, but in bun- 
dies of pieces of paper, each piece representing 
an industrial undertaking, the advantage of 
which lies with the people. If profits seem to 
accrue to him, they must again be put out in 
the shape of new or enlarged forms of indus- 
try. Under the co-operative form, this will 
be true in a much higher degree. 

It is far easier for me to believe that when 
his true mission is accomplished, which I take 
to be the establishment of the co-operative sys- 
tem of business, he will cheerfully surrender 
his burden, and fall into the ranks of those 
who, in that day, will follow the altruistic 
standard in behalf of the moral regeneration 
of man.”’—From an address before the Sunset 
Club of Los Angeles, by C. D. Willard. 


* OK Ok 
Municipal Music 


The town of Santa Clara, Cal., during the last 
summer, has had a series of open air concerts in the 
city park once a week, and has paid for them en- 
tirely out of the municipal fund. That entertain- 
ment was initiated by petition of the taxpayers of 
the town, the heaviest and most representative men 
in the community asking that the board appropriate 
a sum of money to defray the expense of the con- 
certs. Heretofore the business men have clubbed 
together and put in a thousand dollars, say, to pay 
for the concerts. But there was complaint that it 
was hard work to collect the money—harder than 
to furnish the music. So this plan was adopted to 
obviate the difficulty. The practice has been a very 
successful one, and they have had very fair concerts. 
They have had different bands, and some vocal con- 
certs, and it has been very interesting and satisfac- 
tory to the people of Santa Clara. 

Redwood City had concerts during the last 
two years. The town pays part of the expense, not the 
whole of it. Part of the expense is paid by the town, 
and the balance is collected from the business men 
around the community. 


For several years Sacramento has given the people 
concerts twice a week. 

Most English and European cities give free con- 
certs every pleasant afternoon. 


slike 


Publishers Form a Trust 


The great book publishing firms of the United 
States have incorporated the American Publishers’ 
Association, wit their principal offices in New York 
City. Articles of incorporation were filed in Al- 
bany. The directors are: 

Charles Scribner, G. B. M. Harvey, the executive 
head of Harper Brothers; Daniel Appleton, of the 
Appleton publishing house; Frank H. Dodd, George 
H. Mifflin, of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; Geo. 
P. Brett, of Darien, Conn.; A. G. McClure, of Chi- 
cago; Craig Lippincott, of J. P. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia, and Frank H. Scott, of Orange, N. J. 

* Ok Ox 


The Vaudeville Trust 


The Vaudeville managers of the country, known 
as the “Vaudeville Trust,’ set at rest all stories of 
friction by renting New York headquarters for a 
term of two years. The managers decided after this 
season to bar all traveling vaudeville companies from 
playing in houses controlled by them. This will 
sound the deathknell of enterprises where a manager 
makes up his own list of specialities. Hereafter the 
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various acts will be booked separately by the man- 
agers of the houses through the booking office in 
New York. 


* * * 


Congressman Dockery in a speech at Paris, Mo., 
September 1, 1897, said: “Five hundred thousand 
men now do the mechanical labor that a few years 
ago furnished employment for 16,000,000.” 
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A MORAL TO ALL OUR TALES 

THE CHALLENGE inserts many clipped articles, but 
let no reader think that it does so with simply the 
barren purpose of amusing its readers or even of 
informing them of the particular topic in hand. 
This paper is in no sense a paper of the order of the 
Literary Digest, or the Review of Reviews. We 
think the clippings we give are quite as interesting 
as those given by the two magazines mentioned; 
but merely interesting our readers is quite second- 
ary with us—with them it is primary. 

We never give entrance into this paper any matter 
except for the one and single object of supporting 
our argument for Socialism. Very often we will 
present an item without comment that may seem 
to some of our readers quite foreign to Socialism. 
We would be greatly obliged if any one will kindly 
inquire of us in any such case, that we may point 
the moral that might otherwise be lost. 

It is always to be remembered that we consider 
that Socialism is inevitabie owing to the displace- 
ment of labor by machinery and the consequent 
soon-to-be great unemployed question. If we give 
an item regarding improvement in machinery, we do 
it to make our argument stronger. If we give an 
item referring to the supremacy of America in in- 
dustry we do it not to boast about our own country, 
but to prove that this very supremacy will make 
our unemployed question the more acute. 

We will now give some clippings all taken from 
the Youth’s Companion. The Editor of the Com- 
panion would probably be rather astonished if he 
were told that such matter conveys to an educated 
Socialist a very profound socialist argument. The 
first we give is from an article by Professor Robert 
R. Thurston, upon “The Future of Motor Ma- 
chines.” The especial point we wish to draw at- 
tention to is the admission on the part of such an 
expert that not only are old forms of industry dis- 
appearing, but they “often abruptly end.” Now the 
social form depends upon the industrial form and 
hence an admission that industrial form may “ab- 
ruptly end,” carries with it the admission that the 
“social form may abruptly end.” 

“Tn all branches of industrial development, as in 
all departments of the world of nature, new forms 
and new lines of progress are continually appearing 
and advancing toward perfection; and older forms 
are disappearing, and old lines of advance 

OFTEN ABRUPTLY END. 

The steam engine, which has been constantly ex- 
tending its range of work and steadily improving in 
the hands of the great inventors and mechanics of 
the two centuries just ended, has now arrived at such 
a stage of development that many well-informed men 
are asking: Can we expect much further progress 


in its perfection? Shall we presently see it displaced 
by some new and radically different motor?” 


The next item we give is one announcing that the 
senate is considering establishing a Standardizing 
Bureau. Now the editor of Youth’s Companion 
probably does not see anything very socialistic in 
that, although if his attention were drawn to it and 
the question were raised, he would probably say 
that, of course, any extension of the sphere of the 
state is to that extent a step toward Socialism. 
However it is not simply the significance of the 
state advancing a step toward Socialism by taking 
over a business that has hitherto been in private 
hands, but in this special case it is the creation of 
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a new business which is distinctly a premonition of 
the future in itself. We refer to the nature of the 
business, that of “standardizing.” 

There is a standard of perfection for everything 
and it is simply a question of time for us to finally 
discover and determine it. A certain fixed quantity 
of gasoline and air under given conditions will ex- 
plode and give the maximum power in a gas en- 
gine. When this quantity is determined it is the 
standard to which all gas engines must conform if 
they are to compete in economy and efficiency. A 
certain shape of frame for a bicycle is the best and 
as soon as this is determined all bicycles made will 
conform to it. The more standard becomes the 
forms of industry the m>re automatic it becomes and 
the less the demand for labor. 

“Standardizing” is one of the greatest of labor 
saving devices. We have now explained why we 
clip the following: 

A STANDARDIZING BUREAU. 

“The Senate committee on commerce is considering 
a bill by which, if it passes, the office of standard 
weights and measures will become the National 
Standardizing Bureau, and the scope of the work 
be greatly extended. The operations of the present 
office have been limited for the most part to stand- 
ards of length, mass, capacity and temperature; but 
the rapid progress of pure and applied science has 
created new demands which no institution in the 
country is now competent to satisfy. 

Photometry, or the measurement of light, is a case 
in point. Twenty-five years ago it had no great com- 
mercial importance; but the extended use of elec- 
tricity for lighting purposes, the discovery and man- 
ufacture of acetyline gas and the invention of nu- 
merous improvements in burners for ordinary illum- 
inating gas have opened a new field. Photometric 
apparatus is now necessary in hundreds, or even 
thousands, of places, and it is important that it should 
tell the truth. 

Not only must the volume of light be accurately 
measured, but its chromatic composition, in other 
words the proportion of red, green or other colors 
which it contains, must be determined. The most 
desirable light is, of course, that which comes nearest 
to sunlight in its color composition; and so, as 
spectroscopic photometry deals with investigations 
which may affect the sight of millions of people, it 
has a commercial and sanitary as well as a scientific 
significance. 

The pitch of tuning-forks, of interest to manufac- 
turers of musical instruments; the testing of optical 
surfaces, which is important to every one who wears 
glasses: the verification of thermometers, of gas, 
water and electric meters; in fact, the standardizing 
of all sorts of measures would fall within the scope 
of the proposed bureau. The government stamp 
would be the final authority all over the United 
States. 

In Germany there are two such bureaus, in Great 
Britain three, and France, Austria and Russia each 
have one. Scientific apparatus bought by our lead- 
ing technical schools is now standardized by one of 
these offices before it is imported, or, if made here, 
has to be sent abroad for certification, a necessity 
which patriotic Americans will be glad to see over- 
come.” 

The next two items we give are not especially 
noteworthy from the Socialistic standpoint, any more 
than than they refer to the labor saving devices. It 
is to be remembered that Socialists hail with delight 
all new labor saving machinery. We are not with 
those who say that machinery does not displace labor 
permanently and therefore has no permanently bad 
effect upon wages and the certainty of employment. 
We insist that machinery most certainly does dis- 
place labor permanently, and that the only reason it 
has not made more unemployed men than it has, is 
simply because the men so displaced have been 
set to work building more machinery. However, 
while admitting that machinery displaces labor and 
often makes it most difficult for a man to get em- 
ployment we agree with those that say such dis- 
placement is but transitory in a certain sense, al- 
though our definition of “transitory” is much broader 
than theirs. 

They mean that the hardship is simply transitory 
under our present competitive system, while we say 
that mcahinery has made the competitive system 
itself transitory. They mean that labor is sure to 
sooner or later be finally better off, owing to ma- 
chinery, no matter how much it is injured for the 
time being. We agree with them but say that the 
time when it is better off will be under Socialism, 


when the machinery is owned by labor collectively, 
when the nation owns the machines, and not before. 

Machinery under our competitive system is more 
a curse than a blessing to labor, but it is a curse 
that will usher in a blessing in the shape of So- 
cialism. 

Having delivered ourselves, we now present the 
aforesaid clipping: 

NEW WELDING PROCESS. 


“In the new process of welding invented by Dr. 
Goldschmidt of Essen, a compound called “thermit,” 
made of aluminum and certain metallic oxides, is 
employed to obtain an extraordinary degree of heat. 
With the aid of a melting-pot, rails and pipes can 
be immediately welded at any place. The pot being 
filled with an inflammable mixture and ignited, a few 
spoonfuls of thermit are added, and the temperature 
quickly rises as high as 3000 degrees Centigrade 
An aluminum oxide is then poured on the part of 
the rail, or pipe, to be welded, and the work is done, 
‘so quickly that the pot is cold and can be taken into 
the hand after being emptied.’ ” 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC BRAKES. 


“Among recent inventions of general interest is the 
electro-magnetic brake for street-cars. In the form 
known in England as the Newell brake, it consists 
of a horseshoe electro-magnet suspended on spiral 
springs, and hung in such a manner that the poles 
of the magnet are directly over the rails. When the 
magnet is excited, the poles are forced downward 
so that the shoes of the brake grip the rail. By a 
system of levers connecting with the wheel-rim, hand 
brakes of the car, the reaction of the shoes of the 
electro-magnetic brake in gripping the rails increases 
the pressure of the hand-brakes also. The new 
brake is not actuated by the current which drives 
the car, but by an independent current derived from 
the momentum of the car, and the interruption of the 
driving current, instead of preventing the action of 
the brake, causes it to act automatically.” 


* OK Xx 
FROM A PROMINENT ELECTRICIAN 


“The Challenge Will Cut Ice” 
Bronxville, N. Y., Jan. 29, 1901. 

My Dear Wilshire: I enclose subscription for 
Tuer CHALLENGE for one year. “Give ’em rats!” I 
like to see a good scrap. I hope you can make your 
paper self-supporting. If so, you will undoubtedly 
cut ice on a large scale. — 

Everything goes well with me, in general. Have 
recently returned from a year’s trip abroad. Took 
the only gold medal in my line of business at the 
Paris Exposition. 

Sold several foreign patents for cash and estab- 
lished a fine branch house in London, which is doing 
splendidly. 

Am making automobiles now. Will send you a 
circular. When you go East let me know. 

Yours very sincerely, H. Warp LEONARD. 
* * * 


From an Expert “‘“Ad Writer” 


New York, February Ist, rgot. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Sir: A couple of days ago J sent you a cut 
of my advertisement. I have looked over your pub- 
lication and think it is very interesting, and with 
good, earnest work it can be developed into some- 
thing that should be very profitable to you, and at 
the same time to all reauers. I shall be glad to re- 
ceive a copy regularly. 

Very truly yours, 
* *K xX 


The Rule of the Majority 


Editor CHALLENGE: 

In a recent article in the Los Angeles Times, “The 
Rule of the Majority,” the “professed followers of 
Thomas Jefferson” are admonished to study “these 
words and to draw from them the obvious lesson 
which they inculcate”: 

“Absolute acquiscence in the decisions of the ma- 
jority,—the vital principles of republics, from which 
there is no appeal but to force, the vital principle 
and immediate parent of despotism.” 


On page 16 of a pamphlet,“Maguire: The Farmer, 
The Single Tax,” issued by the Republican State 


Central Committee of California, October 8, 1808, in 
refutation of a statement by Maguire, that “The 


people of this State have a right to adopt such con- 
stitutional amendments as a majority of the people 
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may desire to adopt,” is the following statement 
which was apparently a declaration of Republican 
principles at that time: 

“This puts in issue rights which are fundamental. 
Are property rights held subject to the will of the 
numerical majority? Have 200,000 voters in Cali- 
fornia who possibly do not own land a right to con- 
fiscate the land holdings of the perhaps 100,000 voters 
who do? Are property rights in land held subject 
to dispossession by popular waves of feeling wrought 
up by demagogic enthusiasts and dreamers? If 
property rights in land are held by a tenure so frail, 
by what tenure more safe shall other property be 
held? 

That a bare majority should have a legal right to 
inflict a confiscatory tax upon an unwilling minority 
may be open to some question, but that any ma- 
jority should have a moral right to make such an 
infliction upon any minority, however small, is sus- 
ceptible of debate only in circles where consciences 
are blunted and greed runs with free rein.” 


lf the foregoing was Republican principles in 1898 
is it not Republican principles in 1901, and if so 
should not some other people than the professed 
followers of Jefferson be admonished to “study these 
words” and draw from them a useful lesson? With 
the wealth of the nation passing so rapidly into the 
hands of the few will not “The Rule of the Major- 
ity” be the great and absorbing question in the near 
future, and which side of the “question” will the 
Republican State Central Committee take? 

W. S. Boyp. 

Riverside, California. 

* OK 


Offers Congratulation and a Poem 
New York, Jan. 29, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 


Dear Comrade: I congratulate you upon the tone 
and appearance of THE CHALLENGE, and will try to 


get you some subscribers here, although it is some- 
what of a long way from New York to your city. 
I enclose a short poem. 

With best wishes for the success of the cause, 
yourself and THE CHALLENGE, from your fraternal 
friend, J. Ames ALLMAN. 

* 
The Queen’s Coronation Robe 

[Greppo is a weaver. It was he who when a post- 
script in banishment in England made the corona- 
tion robe of Queen Victoria—“TuHr History oF a 
Crime.”—Victor Hugo.] 


In a squalid attic in Spitalsfields 
A weaver is plying his loom; 
With work-worn hands the shuttle he wields, 
But the woof and warp through the goods 
Is gorgeous with purple and crimson and gold, 
With heaven’s deep blue and with sunset red. 
Like a rainbow-hued wave in a bright river rolled, 
Quivers and glistens each silven thread. 
But the weaver is poor and his face is white, 
And the weaver’s attic is empty and bare. 
What means that golden wrought vesture bright, 
Mid the want and the hunger and sadness there? 
The weaver is weaving the robe of a queen, 
But he weaves his blood and his tears in between. 


Westminster Abbey’s nave and aisles 
Teem with a courtly crowd. 
The Queen with her maids of honor files 
Through an ocean of heads low-bowed 
She walks, and with bright irridescent sheen 
Her robe glistens bright in each fold, 

The gem laden robe of a maiden queen, 
Tinctured with crimson and gold. 

Bow, but draw back as the pageant nears— 
Draw back in horror and in dread— 

The crimson is blood and the diamonds tears 
By millions of laborers shed. 

A rebel has woven the robe of the Queen, 
But he wove his life and his soul in between. 


* OK O* 
Another Library Heard From 
San Diego, Cal., Dec. 31, 1900. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 
Dear Sir: We will be glad to place your 


CHALLENGE on file and thank you for it. 
Sincerely, Mary E. WALKER. 


The Challenge 


Bryan Forgot to Acknowledge Receipt 


Los Angeles, Oct. 27, 1900. 
W. J. Bryan, Esq., Lincoln, Neb.: 

Dear Sir:, In a few days you will be again a de- 
feated candidate, and presumably have some time at 
your disposal to devote to your private interests. I 
understand that in your regular profession as a law- 
yer you will argue a case for me if the fee is satis- 
factory. I am willing to pay you one thousand dol- 
lars ($1000) retaining fee for two hours’ work, and 
will also give another thousand dollars ($1000), con- 
tingent on your success. You are to debate with me 
on “Trusts.” You are to prove the remedy lies in 
“destruction,” while I will take the stand that the 
only remedy is “public ownership”—otherwise, So- 
cialism. You can make your own terms for this 
debate. I will meet you in any city in America, and 
will pay all the expenses. 

Now, Mr. Bryan, 1f you are a poor man and wish 
to earn two thousand dollars ($2000) for two hours’ 
work, you cannot ignore this offer. If you are a 
man of honor and courage, you cannot honorably 
refuse to meet me and let the public know the 
strength of your economic position. As to my finan- 
cial responsibility, I refer you to Bradstreet’s or to 
any bank in Los Angeles. This offer will be open 
for acceptance any time within one year from date. 

H. Gaytorp WILSHIRE, 
Social Democratic Candidate for Congress, 
Sixth District, California. 
* * 


He Also Never Came to Time 


Los Angeles, Oct. 23, 1900. 
To Hon. James McLachlan, Republican Nominee for 
Congress, Sixth District, California :— 

Dear Sir: I understand that the grounds upon 
which you base your refusal to meet me in a public 
debate are that you do not consider your personal 
arrangements, if any, wth either Mr. Graves or the 
Southern Pacific Railway, as pertinent to this cam- 
paign. 

However, in order to afford no loophole for your 
retreat, I now will debate with you upon “Trusts,” 
agreeing to confine myself strictly to the subject. 

As you will probably not care to break your cus 
tom of not doing anything for nothing, the public 
included, I will pay you for your time. You will 
need no preparation, as you know as much now as 
you can ever absorb, so when I offer you $100 per 
hour for the time you devote to our debate, I think 


it can be truthfully said that this rate of pay is 
much better than you will ever earn or have earned 


in your legal profession. However, I will do even 
better. I will not only pay you $100 per hour, 
whether you win or lose the debate, letting the audi- 
ence decide, but in addition, if you win, I will pre- 
sent you with $500 as an honorarium: 

Now, here is the chance of your life, Mr. Mc- 
Lachlan, to take down nearly a thousand for a few 
minutes’ talk. 

The money will be net to you, as I will pay the 
hall rent, and Hazard’s Pavilion, I guarantee, will 
be jammed with a far greater crowd than you have 
ever faced there in the past, or than you will ever 
attract again in the future. 

It seems to me, Mr. McLachlan, that you canuot, 


with honor, refuse to meet me. I have offered 
every inducement that can be imagined. I will 


make the date whenever you wish—as long as it is 
before election—mornings, afternoons, nights, Sun- 
days, are all at your disposal. If you refuse to meet 
me, I brand you before all California as an intel- 
lectual and moral coward, not worthy to sweep the 
floor of that Congress to which you aspire admission. 

There is but one solution for the Trust problem, 


“Let the Nation Own the Trusts.” 
I challenge you to take the negative. 


Faithfully yours, 
H. Gaytorp WinsHire. 
Social Democratic Candidate for Congress. 


No answer was received to the foregoing letter to 
Mr. McLachlan.—H. G .W. 
* OK 


“Let the Nation own the Trusts.” 
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From F. G. R. Gordon 

Many thanks for THE CHALLENGE. 

excellent paper. Manchester, N. H. 
* * xX 


So Bryan Can Refer To It 
Lincoln, Neb., Feb. 1, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: The Library is receiving your paper, 
THE CHALLENGE, and is glad to give it a place in the 
Reading Room. Very truly, 

Carrie C. DENNIS, Librarian. 
*x* *K * 


It is a most 


“It is a Hard Hitter’ 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, of Los Angeles, Cal., has 
started a paper called THE CHALLENGE, in which he 
elucidates his ideas on things in general and the 
principles of Social Democracy in particular. It is 
a “hard hitter.’—The Billposter. 
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The Few Against The Many 
Charlotte PerKins Stetson 
Away with the hate of the idle rich 
And the fear of the ruling few! 
The world is ours to make or mar— 
The work is ours to do. 


Shall we who are a million men 
Cry out against a score? 

Shall we, who take all we can gain, 
Blame him who takes the more? 


Let us remember in our scorn, 
Of this sad truth be sure; 

That the selfish heart of the rich trades 
On the selfish heart of the poor! 


No blame to us; no blame to him; 
No time to waste, no scorn; 
But need to work for the blessed day 
That sees the new world born! 
* OK Ok 


THE “CHRISTIAN” SOCIALIST 
R. M. WEBSTER 

Several times, of late, something like the fol- 
lowing has been said to me: “I would as soon say 
a ‘Christian’ wagon, or a ‘Christian’ bank, or a 
‘Christian’ Democrat, or a ‘Christian’ Republican, or 
a ‘Christian’ chemistry, or a ‘Christian’ geology. 
Neither Christianity nor morals is to be considered 
in such connections. Socialism is a theory of society 
as to its economic and industrial relations, wholly 
apart from any consideration of the character or re- 
ligion of its advocates. Then why say a ‘Christian’ So- 
cialist, any more than a “Christian’ chemist, or a 
‘Christian’ mathematician? Why speak of ‘Christian’ 
Socialism any more than of ‘Christian’ geography? 
Do you not see that by calling yourself a ‘Christian’ 
Socialist you practically affrm that there can be a 
socialism that is good and right and in harmony with 
truth, and another socialism that is not so? But you 
must know that Socialism is socialism, whether ad- 
vocated by a Christian or an infidel, a Jew or a Gen- 
tile,—just as the multiplication table is the same thing 
whoever uses it.” 

To which I reply: “Even so. But it still remains 
that some Socialists are Christians and some are not 
Christians. At least they say they are not. Very 
well; the Socialists that are Christians are ‘“Chris- 
tian Socialists,’ and there ‘is often good reason 
for designating one Republican or Democrat from 
another, as a ‘Christian’ politician, or one chem- 
ist or mathematician from another as a ‘Chris- 
tian’ chemist or a ‘Christian mathematician. As 
to a wagon or a bank, no one ever does apply the 
term ‘Christian,’ to. inanimate things, except by 
some figure of speech. When we speak of a Chris- 
tian Church—we mean not the building, but the as- 
sociation of men and women. If we say of a book, 
or an. institution of any kind that it is Christian, 
we mean that the spirit and interest of it is such 
as belong to Christian people. 

“But why should any one complain that Christians 
who are Socialists, prefer to be known as moved 
or inspired in their Socialist efforts and enthusiasm, 
by Christian doctrines and the Christ spirit? 

“Tf some can be earnest working Socialists, 
moved only by non-ethical, purely economic con- 
siderations—such as appeal to individual  self- 
interest, why should they complain if other men 
and women who cannot be so moved, nevertheless can 
be and are moved, by the thoughts of Jesus Christ, 
a love for mankind such as the spirit of Christ has 
developed within them? 

“The facts before us make it perfectly certain that 
between the genuine Christian who is a Socialist from 
the principle of love toward God and love toward 
men; because with all his heart he seeks to estab- 
lish justice in the earth, and those who, professing 
no love, but wanting merely their fair share of the 
good things of life, willing that others should get 
their rights too, as being the only way to secure 
their own, I say the facts show that between these 
two sorts of people there is such a vital and radical 
difference that it is as impossible to associate them 
in one harmonious fellowship in the same local as- 
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sembly as it is to mix oil and water. When it comes 
to political action, to voting for Socialistic measures, 
or trusted Socialist men, the Socialists of all sorts 
will vote together. But in local societies and in 
methods of influence they will illustrate the general 
principle that “birds of a feather will flock together.” 

“The Christian Socialist, just so far as he is Chris- 
tian, and has the Christ spirit of unselfish service and 
everlasting kindness, will not only be tolerant to- 
ward all other Socialists, but oward those even who 
do not tolerate them. We are truly tolerant only 
when we tolerate the intolerant. And that, too, not 
with grim and superior self-control, but with gentle 
courtesy and gracious speech and fraternal feeling. 

“As representing the Christian Socialists, I wish 
to say—speaking for the whole body of them, in all 
the world, as well as for those of our own associa- 
tion in Los Angeles—we are at one with all Social- 
ists as to our view of the economic situation and as 
to our convistion that collective ownership and con- 
trol of the sources of wealth, and of the means of 
its production and distribution, is the only just solu- 
tion of the pressing troubles. And we have toward 
them all and also toward all men whether they agree 
with us or not, only the most entire good will. We 
invite any who think we are going astray in any 
direction, to come to our Sunday service and listen 
for themselves, and to come to our Monday evening 
meeting and point out to us our errors and freely 
discuss with us our various positions. 

“Tf any can show us a better way, or can correct 
us in any matter relating to our work, he will find 
a grateful and appreciative response. 

“The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth—that we may live by it—is our one desire 


and purpose. 
* 


Mr. Webster is the leader of the Christian 
Socialists of Los Angeles and speaks regularly 
every Sunday afternoon at Blanchard Hall. I 
have worked by his side in the cause for over 
ten years and know that his eloquence, tact, 
and intelligence have brought many to give at- 
tention to Socialism that otherwise might never 
have heard of it. I can hardly agree, however, 
with Mr. Webster’s classifying Christian So- 
cialists as being in the category of the “un- 
selfish” workers for humanity while the “sci- 
entific” Socialists are simply “selfish” workers 
for themselves, who are intelligent enough to 
realize that the most certain way for them to 
get a “fair share” for themselves is to have 
inaugurated Socialism which guarantees a 
fair share for all. 

From an evolutionist’s standpoint selfish- 
ness and unselfishness on the part of the indi- 
vidual are both absolutely necessary instincts 
for the preservation of the organization, be it 
a pack of wolves, a tribe of savages, or human 
society as organized today. 

If the wolf is ready to tear his brother to 
pieces over a carcass he is also ready to sacri- 
fice his life when the pack attacks the stag. 
The pack must feed and in the killing of the 
stag one of more wolves must die. No wolf 
hangs back, the pack charges, a few are gored 
to death, the stag is overcome by numbers and 
the survivors feed. It is a case of a wolf “Ar- 
nold Winkelried,”’ but instead of Austrian 
spears it is the stag’s antlers. Now the wolf 
that was killed simply obeyed a fundamental 
instinct. If for thousands of years wolves 
had not had the instinct to throw themselves 
into the breach to save the pack there would 
be no pack. It would have been extinct long 
ago. No pack of wolves, no individual wolf. 
No Arnold Winkelreids, no Swiss nation. 

The animal must necessarily have the in- 
stinct of self preservation, he must have the 
selfish instinct, but it is just as much instinct- 
ive for him to have the altruistic instinct, the 
instinct to sacrifice himself for the pack, the 
herd, the flock, the drove, the covey, the tribe, 
the nation, or whatever organization the ani- 
mals or men have formed themselves into. 

Half the men of this nation threw them- 


selves into mortal danger forty years ago for 
the preservation of the nation, the union, the 
“man pack.” There was no special credit due 
to those men for acting upon this fundamental 
instinct, as a matter of fact the man that did 
not “go to the front” was the one who was 
marked as the curio. 

Now a Socialist in working for Socialism 
is simply obeying this fundamental instinct 
which is imbedded within all of us to sacri- 
fice the individual self for the benefit of the 
whole. It is true that he may reflect that by so 
doing he will benefit himself, when we all have 
socialism, but such a reflection has practically 
no influence upon any kind of Socialists, “sci- 
entific” or “Christian.” 

Very little more than has the thought in 
the wolf’s mind when throwing himself at the 
stag’s antlers that he may escape with his life, 
and if he does he will afterwards share in the 
feast.. How many of our “boys in blue” or 
“boys in gray” went to the front in 1861 be- 
cause they figured out that when the war was 
over they would individually be better off ow- 
ing to the result of the war? Not a single 
man, I guarantee. I have no inordinately 
high standard for humanity. I judge it from 
strictly the scientific standpoint. I think that 
both ‘scientific’ Socialists and “Christian” 
Socialists have exactly the same amount of al- 
truistic sentiment, the only difference being 
between them that the “Christian” Socialists 
are such more because they think that Social- 
ism is to be brought about by appealing prin- 
cipally to men’s hearts, while the “scientific” 
Socialist appeals to both the heart and the 
brain. 

The “scientific” Socialist says that Social- 
ism is a good thing for both the individual 
and for society, that if people could be suffi- 
ciently educated they would adopt Socialism, 
but he is convinced that the logic of events as 
conveyed by the industrial evolution is a neces- 
sary educating medium. 

That without this education derived from 
the development of industry we could never 
have Socialism. 

That the Rockefellers and Carnegies are 
necessary teachers of Socialism. 

The ‘‘Christian” Socialist, on the other hand, 
lays comparatively little stress upon the in- 
dustrial basis of Socialism, but would declare 
that Socialism is largely a question of incul- 
cating sufficient unselfishness in men’s hearts. 

That if we would follow Christ’s teachings, 
and we will follow them if we are labored 
with enough, we might have Socialism any 
day. That in fact, the world might just as 
well have had socialism two thousand years 
ago when Christ was on earth, if it had list- 
ened to Him, as it can have it today. 

It is here where the “scientific” Socialist 
and the “Christian” Socialist part company. 
The “scientific” Socialist says the world was 
never ready for Socialism until today’s indus- 
trial development made it ready, and he adds 
moreover, that this very industrial develop- 
ment has not only made Socialism possible, 
but it has made Socialism inevitable. 


* OK Ok 
Europe vs United States 


Paul Leroy Beaulieu, advocating the formation of 
a European industrial union against the United 
States, says: 

“They are on the point of becoming by far the 
most important economic factor in the world. They 
may henceforth be regarded as the first industrial 
nation, and their superiority will become more strik- 
ingly evident year by year. Moreover, they will very 
soon have a considerable mencantile marine.” 

He wants a series of international customs treaties 
among European nations, the maximum duty to be 
12 per cent ad valorem, and the United States to be 
excluded from every possible avenue of European 
commerce. 


Leroy Beaulieu’s plan cannot stop for one moment 
the march of events. 


A CHALLENGE 
George S. Hellman 


Think a to shatter these high rocks, O 
ea, 
That thus you strike in wrath? 
The firm crag rising o’er you fearlessly 
A truer splendor hath, 


Think you to shatter man’s high hopes, 
Fate, 
That thus you deal forth pain? 
Know that alone the dauntless are the 
great. 
Strike, if you will, again! 
—Cosmopolitan. 


* KOK 


Mrs. Nation @ Others 


War leaves behind it three armies,— 
an army of cripples, an army of mourn- 
ers, and an army of tax-gatherers.—Ger- 
man Proverb. 

* 

I quote from Farm and Factory: 

“When business is dull the manufac- 
turer turns his horses out to pasture so 
they will recuperate and grow fat on the 
juicy grass, and be ready to work when 
business revives. At the same time he 
turns the men at the machines into the 
streets, where they will grow poor and 
starve, or steal, for aught he cares, as 
he knows that when business revives 
he can get plenty of men to work the 
machines. Why is it that horses are 
better cared for than men?” 

* 

I will answer: Because it pays the 
man who owns the machine to make 
profit out of the man who runs the ma- 
chine. The “machine-runner” being paid 
but one-fourth of what he produces, 
cannot as consumer, buy back all that 
he has produced. Hence, there is over- 
production. Territorial expansion, or a 
commercial outstretching for new mar- 
kets, becomes the logical result. If all 
industries were socialized—if the nation 
owned the trusts—that would solve the 
problem. 


* 
I quote from the Hatchet, Washing- 
fonpeD Cx 
“Tt seems incredible in a_ civilized, 


Christian community like this that a 
poor, friendless boy, whose only offense 
is poverty, should be sent to prison for 
one month, at hard labor and be required 
during that period to wear a penal uni- 
form of stripes—such as is worn by 
hardened prisoners in our state peniten- 
tiaries. Still, the fact remains, we are 
almost ashamed to admit, that in this 
city, Harry Williams, a lad of tender 
years, was tried in the police court and 
sent to the workhouse for thirty days, 
under the remarkable district vagrancy 
law. The testimony showed that Harry 
—homeless, hungry and shivering with 
cold—had been found by a policeman in 
the vestibule of a church, where, no 
doubt, the beautiful and godly lesson of 
charity is often preacned and taught. 
He had sought refuge there in the night. 
The policeman did but his duty in taking 
the ill-clad boy to the station-house, 
where he was made as comfortable as 
possible. But what of the court, and 
the so-called law which sent the unfor- 
tunate lad to prison, there to wear prison 
garb and receive perhaps his first lesson 
in crime from his callous companions? 
There is something radically wrong 
somewhere in the system which permits 
such inhumanities as that cited. If 
there is no existent remedy for such 
cases, one should be provided, even if it 
is necessary to appeal to Congress.” 
* 


How could Congress abolish competi- 
tion? A change, radically speaking, can 
only be brougt about by a complete met- 
amorphosis by the socialization of our 
industries. No one would then want 
employment. All would be partners in 
the great national industrial corpora- 
tion or trust—in the the Co-operative 
Commonwealth. There would be an end 
to such inhumanities as that just cited. 

ok 

There is considerable discussion over 
the best ten books of the nineteenth cen- 


ther since the revolution. 
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tury. In my estimation there is one 
book that has influenced the century 
more than all the dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, Bibles, books of poetry, tomes of 
learning and scientific research. That 
book is the pocket-book. 

* 


We have twentieth century revivals of 
religion, crusades against vice, political 
rascalities and civic corruption, but un- 
fortunately, like Mrs. Carrie Nation in 
her destruction of a valuable picture in 
a St. Louis joint these crusaders only 
deal with effects and never with causes. 
These immaculates seem to think that 
if they can eliminate the “fallen woman” 
from our midst, they would do a world 
of good. In regard to prostitution, a 
very pertinent and pointed question was 
recently asked by te Truth-Seekers of 
Bradford, England: 

“Ts there morally any difference be- 
tween the unfortunate woman who pros- 
titutes her body for the means of exist- 
ence and the educated, intelligent man, 
who, as lawyer, politician or editor, pros- 
titutes his intellect for the same pur- 
pose?” 

* 

In my opinion there is not. Yet we do 
not hear of any organization formed for 
tne Suppresion of Intellectual Prostitu- 
tion. 

* 

When the people get what they pro- 
duce they wiil have no need to sell either 
their bodies or their minds to private in- 
dividuals in order to get a living. 

OBSERVER. 


*x* * * 


England’s Decay 


Not alone in domestic politics is the 
prospect before Edward VII a stormy 
one. Still more portentous and lower- 
ing is the outlook abroad. For the first 
time in the economic history of Eng- 
land her industrial supremacy is threat- 
ened in all the markets of the world. 
Trade is the foundation of the splendid 
imperial structure, and when that is up- 
rooted her end is certain. It may be 
delayed, but cannot be preserved when 
the vital interests upon which its exist. 
ence depends are in the control of rival 
powers. That trade revolution has be- 
gun and its progress is irresistible. 

Territorial expansion is for England 
as impossible under twentieth century 
conditions as is trade expansion. Pos- 
sibly she may gain something addi- 
tional in South Africa, but it will hardly 
compensate for the expenditure of 
money and the loss of life that it will 
cost. On the American continent British 
agression has come to an end. The Mon- 
roe doctrine blocks the way, and to over- 
come that barrier is out of the question. 
To describe the situation fairly and 
frankly it is on this continent that Eng- 
land is menaced with the greatest loss of 
territory that has been wrenched from 
Slowly but 
surely the vast British possessions to the 
north of us are gravitating toward the 
American republic. The progress is 
slow, slow as that of the glaciers that in 
the prehistoric ages moved down inch 
by inch from the polar regions, but the 
movement is there, and it cannot be ar- 
rested. National sympathy is strong, 
but the attraction of material interests 
is as potent in the commercial world 
as that of gravitation in the physical one. 
The northern half of the American con- 
tinent will sooner or later be all Ameri- 
can. From it the flag of Britain is des- 
tined to disappear. For that loss of ter- 
ritory, when it occurs, there never can 
be compensation.—J. P. Foley. 

* * Ok 


The Nickel Must Go 


Tom L. Johnson offers to buy out the 
street-car system of Columbus and run 
it on a three-cent fare basis, with uni- 
versal transfers. The nickel has held 
its place as the standard street-car fare 
for a long time, but it has no logic to 
stand on, and it will have to come down. 
If street railroad corporations will not 
bring it down, municipal ownership will. 
—New York Journal. 


ll 
“CHALLENGE POSTAL CARDS” 


Each card reads, “Good for fifty cents, subscription to THE CHAL- 
LENGE for one year.”’ Very convenient for agents. 
Price, 25 cents each, in lots of five and over. 


Ghe Challenge is Printed by B. R. Baumgardt & Co., Los Angeles Cal. 


When YouHear the Eye Snap 


into place you may know that your gown is securely 
fastened. That is, if you use the 


SNAP HOOK 
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That You Breathe 
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Kills a Cough or Cold. 
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THE HOOK OF 1900. 
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To breathe it every hour 


Cures Consumption. 


If it fails to cure, your money refunded. 

Five days’ treatment and medical advice free. 
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Outfit Complete, $1.00, Trial Outfit 25c. 
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American Painters to Lead the World 
Charles H, Coffin 

The American student today has no need to go 
abroad to learn his craft; the means of instruction 
at home are at least as good as any he can obtain 
elsewhere. At a later stage of his training Paris 
will enlarge his horizon, but it is no longer a neces- 
sity, and least of all will it supply him with artistic 
motive. Paris today is almost without motive, even 
for its own painters. They know how to paint, but 
they have little or nothing to say. For motive, pur- 
pose, and the higher qualities of imagination and 
conception, to which the technique of painting is 
merely a vehicle of expression, the American student 
rust rely upon his Americanism. Though it is over- 
looked, this is really a very trite fact ; admirably illus- 
trated in the art of Norway, Denmark and Holland 
particularly. They are self-centered communities, 
and their art is national. Figure-painters, as well as 
landscapists, find their motives all around them. 

A Danish critic at the recent Paris Exposition, who 
had also been a commissioner at the World’s Fair, 
and therfore could form an estimate of the progress 
made by Americans, expressed the opinion that, if 
the rate of progress were maintained for another 
ten years, American painting would lead the world. 
He meant, I believe, that in technique our painters 
are already in the front rank, and that progress in 
the future will depend upon what they have to say 
catching up with their ability to say it.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 

eee 


What a Republican Editor Thinks 


Let us not get excited over the Morgan-Hill-Van- 
derbilt-Rockefeller scheme to control the railroads 
of the country. The scheme is bound to succeed, 
sooner or later. There is no getting away from the 
fact that the railroad business must be brought to 
a more strictly business basis, that competition, which 
does not benefit the people, and does cripple the com~- 
petitior roads, can only give way to consolidation. 
* * * Let the formation of the railroad trust go 
on. When it is formed, full-rounded and complete, 
we know what will happen. The Nation will take it, 
either at a reasonable compensation, or simply by 
confiscation, through mandate of the people that will 
set aside even the supreme court. The ultimate logic 
of the railroad trust, which eventually will combine 
with other trusts, which, in fact, springs from other 
trusts, is government ownership. And then—well, 
we shall have the great burden of an official class of 
operatives of government properties; unless, indeed, 
everything be nationalized and we be all employes of 
the government, or, let us say, of the people. There 
is not the least doubt that the development of the 
consolidation idea renders all protest against ulti- 
mate Socialism futile and foolish. Democracy tends 
in that direction. Republicanism tends in that di- 
rection. Christianity tends in that direction. The 
wealth of the people will go to the people—when the 
people shall be fit and ready for the change.—St. 
Louis Mirror. 

* *K Ok 


The New Woman Conquers a New Field 


How proud we chivalrous Americans are of 
the position of our women! 

Bloomsburg’ Pa., Jan. 27.—Ball and chain for 
women tramps is Pennsylvania’s latest crime 
prescription. 

Tramps have multiplied here at an alarming 
rate in the last few months, and a notable in- 
crease in the number of robberies and assaults 
has resulted. A reign of terror prevails, women 
fearing to venture out alone at night. Strangely 
enough, a large percentage of the tramps ar- 
rested are women. Vagrants come here in 
bands, numbering from six to twenty, and two 
or three women accompany each party. A raid 
was made on the camps last night, and of 
twenty-two Weary Walkers known to be in 
the party, five were captured. Burgess Clark- 
son imposed a fine of $5 on each tramp, and 
when they stated they could not pay it, he or- 
dered them to work ten days on the streets with 
a ball and chain on their legs. 

Two youthful-looking vagrants asked to speak 
to the burgess privately, and he nearly fell in 
a faint when they told him they were women 
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wearing men’s clothes. He ordered their re- 
lease at once, and then issued a notice that no 
more fines will be remitted and no more female 
tramps will be set at liberty. ‘his means that 
the next woman vagrant will break stones in 
the streets for ten days or pay $10 fine. 

Tramps now working out their time say that 
the gangs having women with them will be 
warned away, and assert with some feeling that 
the ball-and-chain business will cut the town off 
their map.—Los Angeles Times. 

* Ok Ok 


Municipal Colleries 


Owing to the unprecedented increase in the price 
of coal, the city of Glasgow has decided to consider 
the advisability of establishing a municipal colliery. 
The Corporation, for the purpose of its various de- 
partments, is a large purchaser of coal, and in the 
current year has contracted for over 700,000 tons. 
‘lwelve months ago the Corporation was in a position 
to buy at the rate of 16s. 2d. per ton, but owing to 
the recent panic in the coal market the Corporation 
is called upon to pay 4s. gd. per ton more than paid 
for the last five years. Altogether the coal bill of 
the Corporation will this year amount to $571,666. 
It is proposed to buy a coal mine and operate it by 
the Corporation. The city of Manchester has taken 
similar action.—City Government. 

* * * 
Capitalism Inhuman 


Our capital is fast becoming the most inhuman, 
the most iniquitous tyrant the world has ever known. 
Its tyranny is a blight and curse to those who exer- 
cise it as well as to the multitude who are its vic- 
tims. Commercial and manufacturing competition 
is becoming a struggle for existence fiercer than that 
which makes nature red in tooth and claw. We are 
hypnotized by the glitter and glare, the pomp and 
circumstance of wealth, and are becoming incapable 
of a rational view of life. All for money, more 
money, money without end.—Bishop Spalding. 

*x* * OK 
The Imperative Mandate 


Unless this is done in New York, the dethrone. 
ment of Croker will bring no permanent good, will 
end in another fiasco. 

The sources of corruption there, as in all large 
cities, are the franchises and the saloons. The rem- 
edy is for the people to take possession of the street 
car systems, the gas, telephone and electric light 
plants; close all the saloons and establish dispen- 
saries; and, lastly, but of the greatest importance, 
inaugurate direct legislation, including the 

IMPERATIVE MANDATE 
or recall, as recently adopted in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

The carrying out of such a programme requires 
more determination and persistency than are usually 
available, but in no other way can the politics of 
New York be purified—J. O. T. in The Out- 
look. 

Unfortunately, the “imperative mandate” is only 
in a state of “proposal” in Los Angeles as yet. J. O. 
T. is, we regret to say, a little previous. The proposed 
section containing the “Imperative Mandate” clause 
of the proposed Los Angeles charter, as well as that 
of the “Initiative and Referendum,” was published 
in CHALLENGE No. 3. We also now have it as a 
booklet. Postpaid, 5 cents. 

* Ok OK 

Grimsby, England, last month decided to munici- 
palize the liquor traffic. By a vote of 14 to I the 
council decided to grant no licenses in future except 
to the town corporation itself. It was pointed out 
that they should restrict the number of licenses as 
much as possible, and absentee brewers could not 
control public houses better than a town council on 
the spot. Before financial arguments should be 
placed the purity of the product sold, the limitation 
of the hours of sale and decreasing of the number 
of public houses. 

*K Ok Ox 


Topeka, Kan.—The Kansas House of Representa- 
tives fixed by resolution the fee of five cents for 
shining the shoes of the legislators. This was done 
in granting the shoe-shining right to Representative 
Hall. The Populist and Democratic minority fought 
for a ten-cent fee, but the Republicans won the 
five-cent victory easily. 


Detroit Railway Deal 


Henry A. Everett, of Cleveland, O., is at the head 
of a syndicate which has purchased the street rail- 
way system of Detroit, of which R. T. Wilson was 
the principal owner. 

Mr. Everett said that the company organized to 
purchase the Detroit street railway system is capital- 
ized at $23,500,000, of wihch $12,500,000 is in stock 
and $11,000,000 in bonds. 

Mr. Everett is president of the North Ohio Trac- 
tion Company. 

* *K * 
Tin Plate Trust Controls MarKet 


Sharon, Pa—The entire product of the Sharon 
tin mill will be taken by the American Tin Plate 
Company, at market prices for a term of three years. 

The mill is one of the largest in the country, and 
by this arrangement the Tin Plate Trust gains entire 
control of the market. The Sharon tin plate mill 


was the only independent concern outside of the 
trust and would have been a formidable rival. 


PREMIER 
SOUPS 


NATURAL 
FLAVOR 
SOUPS 


(CONDENSED) 


Mulligatawney,. 

Chicken, 

Tomato, 
Kidney. 


Ox Tail, 
Mock Turtle, 


Chicken Gumbo, 
Vegetable, 


Each with its own distinctive flavor fully 
preserved. The goodness and savor of the 
best stocks are found in these soups, with- 
out foreign taste or odor, or any suggestion 
of tin. 

Put up in convenient sized cans, enough 
in each to make eight portions, for ten cents. 

Your grocer has them or will order at your 
request. 

SENT FREE, new edition “How to Make 
Good Things to Eat."” 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


A Flinty Customer 
What The Los Angeles Times Thinks 
It Thinks 


HE Brooklyn Eagle of recent date con- 
tained an article by Charles R. Flint, 

a New York capitalist and organ- 

izer of corporations, on the subject 

of industrial combinations which 
he thinks may properly be called 

“trusts” for the sake of brevity, 

says the Los Angeles Times, although 

the system upon which the industrial 
combinations of the present day are 
conducted is very different, he says, 
from the plan upon which the trust 
system of two or three years ago 
was operated. To the latter he was 
opposed, but in the present-day plan 
of combination he professes to discern great benefits 
to labor, to capital, and to consumers. “The tendency 
of modern trade,” says Mr. Flint, “is toward consoli- 
dation, because the administration of the largest mass 
is the cheapest.” This is the keynote of his contention. 
He says, with truth, that the centralization of manu- 
factures conduces to the highest development of spe- 
cial machinery and processes. On the same prin- 
ciple, direct sales on a large scale minimize the cost 
of distribution. And furthermore, centralization of 
manufacture and distribution “reduces aggregate 
stocks, and therefore save shop wear, storage, in- 
surance and interest.” Consolidated management, 
he points out, “results in fixing the standards of 
quality, the best standards being adopted; in avoiding 
waste and financial embarrassment through over- 
production; in less loss by bad debts through com- 
parisons of credit; and in securing the advantages 
of comparative accounting and comparative admin- 
istration.” 

Mr. Flint maintains that it is because of induscrial 
combinations, which have lowered the cost of pro- 
duction, that we “are taking so important a posi- 
tion in the world’s markets, increasing our na- 
tional wealth, furthering the welfare and increasing 
the prosperity of our people. The great problem 
of the economies of production have been solved. 
What interests us most today is not so much the 
fact of our great industrial prosperity; it is, rather, 
the question whether the advantages of that pros- 
perity are equitably divided among the contributors 
to it; (1) capital; (2) superintendence, and (3) la- 
bor.” Mr. Flint points out that the rate of inter- 
est paid to those who furnish money to industrial 
enterprises is decreasing; that “fifty years ago the 
average rate throughout the United States was 8 
per cent per annum. Now it is less than 5 per cent.” 
He lays down the rule that “the greater the confi- 
dence, the higher and more perfect the industrial 
organization, the lower the rate of interest.” 

It must be confessed, continues the Times, that 
Mr. Flint makes out a very plausible case for 
combinations, or trusts. But he neglects to discuss 
some of the more serious evils of the system. 
It is chiefly because of these evils that the trusts 
have incurred popular distrust and opposition. It 
is against these evils that honest legislation must be 
directed. The violent, indiscriminate and senseless 
denunciations of the political demagogue may be 
dismissed as unworthy of consideration, though even 
they sometimes have to be reckoned with. But the 
evils arising out of the trust or “combination” sys- 
tem are real, and some of them are serious. 

One of these evils is the stifling of competition 
by piratical methods, such as the putting down of the 
price of a commodity below the cost of production 
in order to kill off the competition of smaller con- 
cerns, after which prices are raised to a higher point 
than before, and the public is “cinched.” Methods 
of this kind surely cannot contribute to the benefit 
of the prosperity of the public at large. 

Another and a serious evil is the use of the large 
power which enormous aggregations of wealth con- 
fer to influence legislative bodies for the enactment 
of laws beneficial to the trusts and prejudicial to the 
interests of the general public. This is a monstrous 
evil, which is sufficient, if not checked, to neutral- 
ize all the possible good that might flow from in- 
dustrial combinations. 

As a general proposition, the possession of large 
power, except by elective representatives of the peo- 
ple, under proper constitutional restraints, is danger- 
ous. The great combinations of capital, to the ex- 
tent that they control certain lines of production, 
exercise arbitrary powers over all who are engaged 
in those lines of production or in the distribution of 
the products. Tney make prices at their pleasure, 
and the small dealer has no choice but to submit 
or be driven out of business. The retailer must look 
to the consumer for reimbursement, if the arbitrary 
prices fixed by the trust are extortionate—and they 
are often so. Thus the consumer suffers and the 
trust grows richer by thousands or by millions, as 
the case may be. 


* 


The Challenge 


It’s surprising what pleasure one can get from 
trifles. Now the editor of the Los Angeles Times 
is such a purely local celebrity that what he thinks 
or says should not particularly interest such a con- 
sistent internationalist as I flatter myself to be. 
However, I admit the weakness, his meanderings in 
the sphere of political economy are a fillip to my 
brain when weary. Some ten or twelve years ago 
when I tried to interest the Times in the trust 
problem, I was then looked upon as a poor imbecile 
that was in luck to be allowed unrestrained liberty. 
“What, competition to be superseded by combina- 
tion in our great industrial establishmens? Never, 
you are crazy, my dear sir.” 

However, now that “the trust has come,” and “has 
come to stay,” such ideas are no longer weird dreams, 
and the editor of the Times, forced to revise some of 
his old theories, is frantically fishing around for 
some new ones to take their place. He reminds me 
of one of the three old witches who had but one 
eye between them, during the period when it was not 
her turn to have the eye. He has had his economic 
eye knocked out and he is waiting for some other 
old woman editor to pass him a new one. In the 
meanwhile he gropes and lives in the hope that the 
public will not discover his dreadful deficiency. 

Now Mr. Flint is an expert on trusts, “makes ’em 
himself,” so to speak. The Times bows to his logic 
and likewise to his success. The fellow who not 
only proves the trust a necessity but makes money 
by following up his theory, is not lightly to be passed 
over, not even by the Times. Mr. Flint’s logic is 
really irresistible, I admit it myself, in fact it is 
simply my own logic, all except that theory of his 
about the lowering of the rate of interest being proof 
that the laborer must be getting an increasing share 
of the general product. Mr. Flint should go into 
partnership with Mr. Edward Atkinson and form a 
trust to exploit this patent theory. 

However, the editor of the Times is coming very 
fast now into the Socialistic camp. He admits the 
logic of the trust; he admits that the possessors of 
large power, 1. e., the trust owners, should be elected 
by the people; and this is exactly what the Socialists 
say. The Socialists say, “Let the Nation. Own the 
Trusts.” That means that the people will elect 
the head officers of the trust and when this occurs 
the editor of the Los Angeles Times will be satisfied, 
although no doubt a little mystified to find that he 
has slipped into Socialism without knowing it, and 
before he had a chance to kick, 

*x* *K x 
Why Can’t We Eat Our Own Cake? 


Postmaster General Charles Emory Smith, the 
man who wrote the last two National Republican 
platforms, says: 

“The economic problem of the world today is the 
distribution of the surplus. * * * Under this 
stress the nations of Europe are struggling for em- 
pire and trade. * * * We have come to the point 
in our national development whete we must decide. 
* * * Why should we not play for our legitimate 
share of the great stake? * * * The United 
States must not be counted out in determining the 
fate even of the coast of Asia.” 

Why not introduce a system that will give the 


Americans who produce this surpius a chance to 
consume what they produce? Are Chinamen to be 
fed by our labor, and we starve? 

x ok Ox 


Jerome A. Hart, Socialist 


That the leaven of Socialism is permeating in the 
most unlikely places is evidenced by fresh instances 
every day. Here is how Mr. Jerome A. Hart, editor 
of that journal of San Francisco’s “400,” the Argo- 
naut, sums up the “evolution of the trust.” Karl 
Marx himself, the father of modern scientific So- 
cialism, could have done no better: 


Not more than two generations ago, much of the 
manufacturing and methods of labor were the result 
of individual effort. The housewife knit stockkings, 
carded wool, spun cloth, and made clothes and car- 
pets. The farmer mowed with a scythe and the 
blacksmith forged horseshoes for his vicinity. As 
population grew and business became diversified, in- 
ventors found that most things could be made better 
and cheaper in factories. Factories meant capital. 
and to acquire it combination of individual means 
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was the only resource. First the combination took 
the form of partnership, then as greater capital was 
needed the corporation was evolved, and now in 
many lines smaller corporations have united in one 
large one commonly called a “trust.’ Increasing 
business needs have forced the development, and it 
has been natural. 

Of course Mr. Hart does not know that he is a 


Socialist. He is not the only one in his unconscious 
Socialism—there are others. He probably thinks it 
funny to be called one. However, let us analyze his 
position. 

He is fundamentally opposed to Bryan. Bryan’s 
brain is not sufficiently developed to allow him to 
follow Mr. Hart’s logical steps to the conclusion 
that the trust is a natural and inevitable develop- 
ment of our industrial system. Bryan thinks the 
“trust” is some kind of an evil spirit which has 
taken possession of the minds of the American cap- 
italist, and that it can be exorcised by beating tom- 
toms, 1%. €., by passing congressional resolutions to 
reverse the laws of nature. 

Bryan would probably have his state legislature 
make good health contagious in Nebraska instead 
of disease. 

Mr. Hart is an entirely different type. He is of 
the true genus of intellectuels. However, he still has 
something to learn and we will now proceed to 
teach him. He has cast off th. garment of compe- 
tition which has been the cloak not only for him 
but of us until the present era of the trust, and 
announces himself as ready to hereafter wear the 
livery of monopoly. 

Now a livery is all right if it is not a badge of 
servitude. A coachman’s livery conveys a different 
significance than that worn by a United States mail 
There is all the difference in the world 


carrier. 

between umiforms. The gorgeous livery of a 
Vanderbilt footman may totally eclipse in ap- 
pearance that worn by an admiral. Mr. Hart 


will find all Socialists in perfect accord with him 
in agreeing that monopoly is inevitable, but they 
might find themselves in disagreement as to who 
should own those monopolies. When we had com- 
petition between a number of different owners of 
the earth, there was a choice of masters for us poor 
inhabitants. When it gets down to one owner hav- 
ing a monopoly then if we don’t happen to like the 
way he runs it we are in a bad way. We can’t 
move off the earth very well and look up new 
quarters. 

Perhaps Mr. Hart will say that a “trust” only 
controls a part of the earth, viz., America, and that 
it controls only a single industry in that particular 
country. He might say if you don’t like to submit 
to the sugar trust or to the oil trust, you can leave 
America or you can burn candies and eat molasses. 
Well, that is all true enough, and although it might 
be a little humiliating to be unable to order what 
you want in your house, still we might swallow our 
pride. Our throat has already been well stretched 
with that sort of exercise, and a little more will 
simply keep it in condition. 

However, does Mr. Hart reflect that the contin- 
uance of monopoly in private hands instead of under 
public ownership is not chiefly objectionable be- 
cause it makes us swallow our pride, but becatse 
it threatens us with being unable to get anything 
else to swallow? 

x * x 


Song of The Trust 


The Utica Paving Company, and the Warren- 
Scharfe Asphalt Paving Company, which was cap- 
italized at $1,000,000 and carried on work in sixty 
cities, have been absorbed by the American Asphalt 
Company, and the work of laying asphalt pavement 
will hereafter be done by the Barber Asphalt .Com- 
pany. Charles I. Williams, president of the Utica 
Companv. has resigned, and the plant is being torn 
down. George C. Warren, the manager of the War- 
ren-Scharfe Company, has been dismissed.—Ex. 

: * 


This is the old song of the trust that we will now 
hear sung many a time, and with always the same re- 
frain: ‘Works dismantled; laborers discharged, local 
manager dismissed.” 

When the chorus gets a little stronger the people 
may listen more intently and understand more intel- 
ligently. 
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No Law to Stop Combinations 


Senators and Representatives Discuss the Ab- 


sorption of the Southern Pacific 


Washington, February 2——The gigantic railway 
deal which has consolidated nearly all of the great 
railway interests of the country has most pro- 
foundly stirred and alarmed many of the leading 
members of the senate and house of representatives. 
The most significant note struck in the comment by 
these legislators is that there is no law which will 
apply to this specific case of consolidation. 

With very few exceptions all senators and repre- 
sentatives seen by The Examiner agree that neither 
Supreme Court decisions, anti-pooling, nor anti- 
trust laws, nor the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission can avail against the monopoly 
of the millionaires who have succeeded in controlling 
traffic of all kinds from the Atlantic.to the Pacific. 
Coupled with amazement at the boldness and mag- 
nitude of the deal is a confession that the law to 
meet the emergency is yet to be made. 

“These milionaires are aiming at a power to which 
that of the President of the United States is a minor 
consideration,” said one senator. 

“Once upon a time the great powers of the rail- 
roads were exercised by syndicates now, the very 
syndicates are to be controlled by an individual,” said 
another.” 

“There is no remedy for it at all unless the United 
States Government shall slip in and control these 
powerful corporate interests,” said another. 

“Such deals as this, and this one especially, offer 
the arguments that the Socialists are always seeking, 
said another. And so on. 

Summed up. Senators and representatives are 
at sea for a remedy, but there is very little doubt 
that all those who have amendments to bills or mills 
aimed at railroad pools will endeavor to make them 
more drastic before pasage. 

Here are some of the comments made on the deal: 

Senator Depew: I know nothing about the matter. 
I do not think there is anything in the statement that 
the Vanderbilt interests are included. No, there is 
nothing in it. It is out of our bailiwick, and we are 
not accustomed to go out of our bailiwick. 

Senator Chandler: I regard the great railroad 
combine reported today as very dangerous to the 
public. My views against such combinations are so 
well known that I perhaps need say no more than 
that there should be a law so made and so enforced 
as to meet such a case. Such things would not oc- 
cur if the powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission wer enlarged and the bill passed against 
the granting of free passes. 

Senator Rawlins, of Utah: Where before there 
have bee ntwo lines from Utah to the Pacific Coast, 
by this deal they will come under the same manage- 
ment and there will be no competition. It will make 
the management all powerful in the matter of rates. 
We can only hope for the best. 

Senator Pettigrew: There is only one remedy for 
such combines as is reported to have been effected 
and that is government ownership of railroads in the 
interest of the public. It must either bethat or one 
head for all the railroads in the United States, with 
the incident greatest power in one man the world 
ever saw. I am afraid ther is no present law that 
could fit the issue. My anti-trust substitute for the 
shipping bill might have some effect, but in the end 
it would be circumvented. The railroad power of 
pooling was said to be broken up, but you see it has 
not been. The sugar trust was also said to be broken, 
but it still flourishes. There must be a surrender to 
the imperial power of railroads of the government 
must assume their control. 

Senator Jones, of Arkansas: It is evident that 
the railroad magnates are after what Mills called 
a universal combination of interests. They are, I 
imagine, evading the law by acquiring stock, not in 
the name of railroads, but of individuals. I do not 
know it to be a fact, but it is reasonable to presume 
that these individuals are trustees for railroad cor- 
porations. I know of n o law now which can reach 
cases of this kind. They might, however, be met 
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by the amendment Senator Pettigrew has offered 
to the shipping bill. 

Senator Morgan, of Alabama: There is very little 
comment to be made on these great combinations. 
It appears that the railroads are determined to own 
all of the earth comprised in the United States. The 
day is not distant when to be the head of the uni- 
versal combine will be to be a bigger man than the 
President of the United States. There is no existing 
law I can recall at this moment which could summa- 
rily check this colossal combination of railroads. 

Senator Perkins, of California: My interest in 
this gigantic deal is its effect upon California and the 
Pacific Coast, and if a fair policy is pursued in the 
management of the combination I think, as a general 
proposition it will be beneficial. The Southern Pa- 
cific has lands in California, which I understand it 
is going to dispose of for the purpose of encourag- 
ing immigration, and it will increase the population 
of the country if it carries out this policy. Under 
a reduced cost of management, reduced freight and 
passenger rates should follow, but I would hesitate 
to predict the effect of the combination. 

Senator Bacon, of Georgia: The news of the great 


transcontinental deal is of the utmost importance 
and significance. There is very little law now to 
curb the railroads, and I am afraid their friends will 
do but little to pass legislation in that direction. 

Representative King, of Utah: It is well to pause 
a while to consider the vastness of the power in- 
volved in this transcontinental combine. The only 
thing to prevent it is law, and I do not see the spe- 
cific law at this time. I am not in favor of govern- 
mental ownership of railroads as the only corrective 
influence, but I do not know what my opinion would 
be after a few object lessons of this kind. 

Senator Bard, of California: I cannot say witat 
the effect of this combination will be. In Southern 
California we have nothing else but a monop- 
oly in railroads, and have been looking forward to 
relief through a proposed line from Salt Lake City, 
Utah, which was to make connection with the Bur- 
lington and give us an outlet. If the Burlington were 
absorbed in this combination it would shut off the 
proposed competitive route. 

Senator Money, of Mississippi: The time is com- 


ing when the entire railroad system of the United 
States will be directed by one master hand. 


= 
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A Coming Microbe 


It seems as if it would be easy to compute how long 
it will take Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Jim 
Hill, Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Vanderbilt to get all the 
money in the country. Money is apparently going 
with skips and jumps, and the more that tumbles 
in on them the easier is seems to be to add to it. Not 
to believe they are going to get it all is a simple 
exercise of faith which facts and computations do 
not avail to aid. They won’t get it all. We know 
they won’t,\but we can’t see what’s to hinder. If they 
did get it all, we should have to take it away from 


them and have a new deal, but we don’t expect things 
to come to that. We expect all these gentlemen and 


their descendants to be solvent for a good while 


to come, but we believe there is going to be some 
money left out of their strong boxes, and each ot 
us hopes to get his share of it. Moreover, we think 
this result is going to be reached, not by violence, 
or material changes of the laws, but by the opera 
tion of natural forces. 

The ingenious Mr. Wells, who wrote about the 
War of the Worlds, told how creatures came from 
Mars in machines, and killed off most of the English 
and left the British Isles a blackened ruin. Humans 
could not stand up to them. What happened? While 
there were still a few folks left in caves waiting to 
be killed, the Martian creatures developed an insig- 
nificant parasite, which killed everyone of them 
promptly dead. That was smart in Mr. Wells. 

Napoleon, after being vastly successful, was get- 
ting too big for Earth, and couldn’t be quiet, and 
what then? Lord Rosebery says in effect that he 
went mad. A maggot in the brain undid him. He 
whom no one else could conquer used himself up, and 
his effects were distributed more or less according 
to law. 

So we may be sure it will be if the very rich get 
materially too much. Excess—of power, money, op- 
portunity—will inevitably disagree with them, and 
affairs will right themselves. Meanwhile, the reor- 
ganization of things in wlitch they are a factor is 
mighty useful to civilizatinn. They are able men. 
Working, in a way, for themselves, they work actually 
for all of us, and though our share of the profits may 
be slow in coming to hand, it is bound to come. AIl- 
exander, Cesar, Napoleon advance ~ civilization. So 
do Morgan, Rockefeller, Hill and all their species. 
The goblins will get ’em, if they don’t watch out, 
but the goblins will be of their own raising. Mean- 
while, they are doing good. —Life. 

* * * 


American Money in Europe 


Seven new steamers have been ordered for the 
fruit trade between the West India Islands and the 
United States. The contract for one of them— 


the Challenge 


the Taunton—with the option of two others, was 
lately signed between the United Fruit Company 
and Messrs. Burmeister & Haines, extensive ship- 
builders, of Copenhagen. The Taunton will cost 
$107,200. Three of the seven steamers will be built 
in England, three in Norway, and one in Denmark, 
with a possibility of two more at Copenhagen. 

The United Fruit Company has already over 
twenty steamers in the banana trade from the West 
Indies to American ports. These vessels are regis- 
tered as Norwegian, but it is understood that the 
bulk of the capital invested is American. This com- 
pany is also adding to its fleet two steel steamers 
for use in carrying fruit on the Great Lakes. 

The Taunton, which may be taken as a typical 
steamer of the banana fleet, will be a spar-deck vessel 
227 feet long, 32 feet beam, with a depth of 23 
feet. She will have a registry of 2,000 tons net, al- 
though her usual load will be about 1,000 tons. With 
this load she will draw 14 feet of water and her en- 
gines will give her a speed of 13 knots an hour. 
Besides her cargo she will have accommodations 


for thirty passengers. 
* *K * 


We Feed Germany 


“Figures can’t lie,’ and these figures are most 
interesting and important to the farmers of this 
country and to those interested in transportation 
by land and sea. 

Russia and the United States are the two countries 
from which Germany draws her main supplies of 
breadstuffs. While Rusia took the lead in 1808 in 
selling grain to Germany, the importations from 
the United States during the year 1899 exceeded 
those of Russia by about 19,891,000 bushels. 


The importation of wheat, oats and corn into 
Germany in 1899 amounted to: 
Bushels 
Whence imported: Wheat. Oats. Corn. 
RRUAS Sie Hees Sen ehenls, « 12,200,810 9,025,081 4,972,160 


United States.........26,008.700 6,510.459 49.001,718 


Argentine Republic. .. me O200.000 |. meee 4.987.401 
IRoqimaiia: iene J¥.491.770 1,047,185 3,700,578 
Anstialliai peli. & es. BUG AO7, S55. ce. ales 


The wheat crop of the United States last year 
was almost 56,000,000 bushels greater than that of 
1899. But, according to various authorities. the 
wheat crop of the world for 1900, when compared 
with that of 1899, shows a decrease ranging between 
1,300,000 and 1,900,000 bushels. From the different 
countries the estimates for the year’s crops are re- 
ported as follows: 


—Bushels— 
Exporting Country: 1899. 1000. 
JOC ise 9. ae te a 454,108.400 415,288,000 
UnitegetStatessieest. ape... 5 552,995,003 497,123,811 
Eiunpary eae. Lehi... 130,633,067 134,818,133 
Rotmantag wis cena nae... -. 26,301.573 64,520,107 
Burl @athiciaer aavaris.< ijt» <=". 24,014,480 31,718,373 
Servia ia oe ad: ae 9,990,987. —-:11,977,147 
Turkey in Europe 5. (cee 23.954.203 31,950,120 
DurkeyeanccAsioicns. fits... . 30,063.947 309.063.9047 
Persia wae oe | 20,062,253 22,365,365 
Britishindtay. cca: eee... ss 232,034.437  179.693.312 
Gaia dari alanis are o - 0 60,626.029 45,471,027 
Mexico sate masala sivas <6: 12,518.827  12,458.640 
Chile Bins Sas UN Ee ae. 12.518.827 12,518,827 
Argentine Republic ......... 95,877,393 95.877.303 
Ufup tay gree) aabreerartas 3% 12,440,584 16,627,725 
Algiers meme inatlgar tia... 12,037.333 16,250,400 
CEG: .. <5 (See See 5.507.393 7.824.267 
oy pier Se ene... 11,471,578 12,904,021 
(Cape (COLONY corti: + = 4,303.347 4,014,451 
Ayia eee Rei 58,778,209 55.624.517 
Piglande aa ee 66,237,261  §1,611.406 
INGE Way reas cae Be et 312,980 312,080 
Sy Ceres. One 0 ea ee 4.453.037 4,583.018 
iDahare ye aeeene ae eee ee 4,2213,183 4,223,182 
Holland AER Se A, ae 5,019,707 4.303.466 
Blaine We aside fons ss cs ae Ss 15,973,430 17.635.182 
France See See an. eee 304,882,223 308.242.511 
Siar Sanna sae eines... 100,333.952 108,.958.940 
ROG hURa Ne we ees We Ree 4,586,224 5,164,016 
Italy Sauataice Shs ae eee 139,350,190 114,358.280 
Switzenand SST Aky JF. ... 3,012,133 4.514.000 
Germany Cee ie bein. ae ee 141,368,480 115,877,390 
ANISHEIA Ie SME... 50,316,053 42,251,040 
GEC PCa ca satis eden, ess 4,778,821 5.145.960 


* * * 
The deepest depth of vulgarism is that of setting 
up money as the ark of the covenant.—Thomas Car- 
lyle. 
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The Greatest in the World 


The United States now has a larger popula- 
tion than any European country except Rus- 
sia; and the average of our wealth and pro- 
ductive capacity carries us far beyond that 
kingdom in real greatness. Germany, among 
European countries, comes next to the United 
States, but it can show only a population of 
52,279,901, or about two-thirds of our total. 
In area the United States, with its new posses- 
sions, is about as large as all Europe. In 
wealth, it is the richest nation the world has 
ever known.—Saturday Evening Post. 

“What are you doing?” asked one of his friends 
who had happened in. “I am writing my. resigna- 
tion,” replied the professor of something or other in 
the proprietary university. “What are you doing 
that for?” “Because I am going to make a speech 
this evening in which I shall probably express an in- 
dependent opinion.”—The Chicago Tribune. 
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|AWindow Withoul Stade 


OR over 60 years 
F the Hartshorn 
Share Roller 
has been made 
tor windows of every 
description and ased 

the world over 
It is as perfect a rol- 
ler as can be made, the 
result of experience cov- 
ering over half a century 
in the manufacture of 
shade rollers exclusively. 
is?" For this reason it has re- 
ceived the Highest Award of 
Merit at Nine World's Fairs. 


THE 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER 


being recognized everywhere as the finest roller 
made, some dealers try to sell poor imitations as 
the genuine Hartshorn. You can protect yourself 
from inferior rollers by not accepting any that do 
not;bear label with the Stewart Hartshorn signa- 
ture on it. 
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PURE! HEALTHFUL! STRENGTHENING: 


Sold at our Stores and b 
- GROCERS EVERYWHERE - 
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Rotary ‘Engines 


If the tests already made stand, the 
new engine will revolutionize the use of 
steam. This engine, it is asserted, weighs 
one-tenth as much as any other form of 
engine producing equal power. It occu- 
pies small space, and the inventor says 
it can be manufactured and installed at 
10 per cent of the cost of old type en- 
gines. 

Tests of the new engine, described 
by the Chicago Record were made recent- 
ly in that city. The 100-horsepower en- 
gine is 22 by 22 by 16 inches, and its 
weight is 1000 pounds. Steam is sup- 
plied to the cylinder through a two-inch 
pipe leading from the boiler. The en- 
gine is holted to two oak planks which 
form its only foundation. From a dead 
standstill when connected with a 44- 
kilowatt shunt wound dynamo by a 14- 
inch rubber belt the engine was started 
with a registered steam pressure of less 
than five pounds. In less than 20 sec- 
onds the engine was running 400 revo- 
lutions to the minute, producing a dyna- 
mo speed of 1150 revolutions per min- 
ute and carrying 30 arc lights at full 
voltage. The arc lights showed not the 
slightest flicker, proving that the engine 
was running without fluctuations. This 
result was gained with a _ registered 
steam pressure of 53 pounds. The work- 
ing of the engine was almost noiseless. 
and the vibration was not perceptible. 
Since last May, when the engine was in- 
stalled, it has been submitted to rigid 
tests by mechanical experts, and the 
opinion prevails that it is a practical en- 
gine. A. K. Adler, consulting engineer, 
New York, and Chicago; Chauncey G. 
Hellick, with the Chicago Telephone 
Company; George Thorpe, superintend- 
ent of the Federal Steel Company, and 
many other experts have passed favor- 
able judgment on it. Their tests have 
shown that the engine has a speed rang- 
ing from 20 to 1000 revolutions per min 
ute, subject to regulation so that a 100- 
hOrsépower engine can run a sewing 
machine or carry a load to its capacity. 

Mechanism in this engine has been re- 
duced to a minimum. There are no 
gears, springs, screws, or bolts to be- 
come broken or loosened. 

Tests, it is said, show that the start- 


‘sHowdy, old fel; how much did it cos-s-s?’’ 
‘‘S-h-h-h-h.’? —Minneapolis Tribune. 
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‘Extract of B 


THE BEST EXTRACT 
OF THE BEST BEEF 


‘or making 


SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, 
AND BEEF TEA, © = 


Ss, ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAGO,, 


S SOONG AAAS 
“CULINARY WRINKLES” tells al 
about how to use Armour’s Extract of Beef @ 
Will be mailed postpaid to any address on request, 
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THE AUTO-VACUUM 
Pump Company & 


Automatic shallow well pumps, requiring 
neither engine nor engineer; 100-inch capacity 
Y5OO; other sizes pro rata 


+» A. L. REYNOLDS, Manager Je 


ing power is four times as great as the 
power used when running at full speed. 

According to The Construction News, 
“Sts adaptation is general. It may be put 
anywhere, on almost any sort of founda- 
tion. It may be attached to a post or 
hung from the ceiling, coupled direct to 
dynamos, blowers or shafting, worked 
down in mines, fastened to a stoneboat 
for portable use in quarries, etc.; hitched 
direct to the axle of locomotive or to 
freight cars, making each car’s power in- 
dividual, steam being supplied from the 
locomotive or a boiler in one of the cars, 
coupled direct to a small dynamo or a 
locomotive headlight or used to operate 
a lubricator for a locomotive.” 


Kerley 3 
J. J. Hill’s Ax 


James J, Hill and J. P. Morgan have 
practically closed the deal which will 
give them control of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul road in the interest 
of the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific. 

Early reports to the effect that Hill, 
who is a director of the Erie road, had 
also sufficiently “shaken up” the mployes 
of that concern, were accepted as further 
evidence that the big deal was.closed. 

Mr. Hill’s axe, used in the Erie offices 
to impress heads of departments with the 
precepts of the “Great Northern School 
of Railroad Economy,” is said to show 
many signs of wear. A large number of 
clerks who were supposed to be indis- 
pensable, are looking for situations. 

There is similar trouble along the line, 
the grievance of the boilermakers in the 
repair shops being most loudly expressed. 
By reducing salaries, as well as by cut- 
ting off heads, and by other economics, 
Mr. Hill and Mr. Morgan hope to save 
enough to be able to show “net earnings” 
in the next annual report. 

* OK OK 


The city council of Amsterdam has 
voted 6,000,000 guilders ($2,412,000) for 
an electric plant which is to furnish 
power for street-cars, lighting, etc. 

Prospects seem fair that part, at least, 
of the supplies’ required will go from 
the United States. The establishment of 
the plant will mark an epoch in Amster- 
dam’s progress. 


Concentrated SOUP 


Tomato, Chicken, Bouillon, Mock Turtle, 


Beef, Vegetable, Ox Tail, Consomme, 
Cream of Celery, Mullagatawny, Chicken 
Gumbo, Clam Chowder, Tomato Okra, 


Pleases the Palate; Whets the Appetite; 
Starts the Dinner Right, 


Your grocer sells it. 
booklet for six cents in stamps. 


VAN CAMP PACKING: CO., 356 Kentucky Av., Indianapolis, Ind, 


Sample can and 
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Los Angeles, 
California %: 


